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I 

SUMMARY 



This is the report of a seminar assembled to develop ideas and 
stimulate interest in the study of the intersection between the social 
sciences and moral theory with respect to how formal schooling func- 
tions in the process of moral and civic education. Since the purpose 
of the seminar was primarily to enlarge the limits of the academic 
public concerned with topics of educational importance, no empirical 
investigation was proposed. Therefore the report consists essentially 
in the production of the papers produced for the seminar, in the stage 
they reached at the point of seminar meetings, and some summary of 
what emerged in the course of the discussion. The results of this 
effort are reported in the ne?ct section of the report, and the papers 
are reproduced in subsequent sections together with a brief assessment 
of the essential conclusions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A. Purpose of the Project : 

The work undertaken under this contract was originally con- 
ceived as a part of the Culture of Schools Program sponsored by 
the Office of Education under the leadership of Professor Stanley 
Diamond of the New School for Social Research. Within that program 
some seminars were established primarily for the purpose of explor- 
ing the potentialities for further investigation of topics relating 
to the culture of schools . Among those seminars was one on Some 
Aspects of Socialization Through Formal Schooling Relating Primarily 
to Civic and Moral Education. The purpose of this seminar was pri- 
marily to focus upon the relevance or irrelevance of central ideas 
in moral theory to the actual social structure and culture . of 
schools from the point of view of what that social structure may 
be expected to develop in the way of moral character. 



B. History of the Seminar ? 

The proposal originally submitted for funding called for a much 
more extensive and systematic study of these matters, including guid- 
ance for the seminar on the part of a board of advisors and follow-up 
to transmit the ideas generated to a wider audience. These steps 
were regarded as essential in order to fulfill the objectives of the 
Culture of Schools Program in stimulating further research and inte- 
rest in the study of such topics. The contract negotiated called 
for a level of activity at about 20% of what was originally envis- 
aged. Consequently, the activity was cut back to fit the resources 
and necessarily resulted in the formation of a seminar in the con- 
ventional sense. Papers were commissioned, an exchange of ideas 
took place, and some work was generated that promises to reach its 
completion in subsequent efforts on the part of the participants. 



Co Results : 

The results of this modest enterprise were approximately what 
was projected in the original proposal. On the basis of work under- 
taken in this contract, the principle investigator submitted a pro- 
posal to the Guggenheim Foundation for support. A Fellowship was 
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awarded for the academic year 1969-70 for him to prepare a more 
extensive manuscript on the role of formal schooling in the trans 
mission of moral values . This work will be undertaken during the 
next academic year at Harvard University. In addition, the paper 
herein submitted, written by George Stem, will result in a full 
length book on the formation of conscience. In addition, partly 
as a consequence of this seminar, Edmund Pincoffs and Paul Dietl 
have been encouraged to revive their interest in the educational 
relevance of moral philosophy, and are continuing to work in the 
area. This kind of result is precisely what was projected as an 
outcome from the Culture of Schools Program. 



D. Plan of the Report : 

In view of the somewhat unusual nature of this effort, the 
following report consists primarily in a submission of the papers 
produced in the course of the seminar together with the position 
papers on the basis of which the discussions were based. The 
position papers are included in Section III. The discussion papers 
developed from those initial essays are included in Section IV to- 
gether with a brief discussion of the principle notions contained 

in them. 



E. Conclusions and Recommendations : 

This enterprise was not calculated to produce conclusions and 
recommendations in the conventional sense. It was intended to en- 
large interest among specialists in the need to develop new kinds 
of studies and new ideas for research in the field of education. 

It has done this. Insofar as that is an important objective, the 
seminar has attained its objective, and it may be well for the 
Office of Education to consider continuing in small and modest ways 
further efforts in the humanities and philosophical subjects to en- 
large the community of interest in this way. 
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A. THE PROPOSAL: EDUCATION FOR THE FORMATION OF A TECHNICAL CONSCIENCE 

(Thomas F. Green) 



A, Obiectives 



This is a proposal to establish, through Syracuse University, a 
working seminar to: 

a„ produce some intensive and theoretical studies 
on certain aspects of socialization through 
formal schooling, aspects relating primarily to 
moral and civic education in a technical society, 
and to 

b. stimulate a coherent pattern of subsequent study 
on related topics by people in several different 
disciplines, and to 

c. spread the discussions of the. participants and 
the results of their work through some leaders 
of welfare agencies, schools and other, agencies 
which have an institutional commitment to charac- 
ter education. 



B e The Problem 



The central problem of the seminar ' can be^ formulated in a single 
question: H ow , if at alibis it" possible " to' e ducate - for the- formation 

of a technical conscience? -■* However , the question, to' gain any clarity, 
must be elaborated. Put in another way; the question is: how, if at 
all, is it possible to educate according to the view that moral be- 
havior and civic action are to be- conceived primarily as technical af- 
fairs? How can a technical conscience be formed? 

The terms "technology"- and "technical": relate directly to the term 
"technique." They connote skill, manipulation ,' management and effici- 
ency and effectiveness of - action; Good technique is successful and 
economical. It is not necessarily right or good, in any moral sense. 

On the other hand, the terms "right," "duty," "good" and "bad," in their 
moral senses, have to do with the sphere of practical rather than 
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theoretical reason. They deal with' claims and counter-claims of an 
inter-personal or communal nature. A manipulative approach to inter- 
personal and communal affairs may appear to be .immoral, or at best 
amoral. It is not true that what is good,. right, or one’s duty in a 
moral sense, will be technically effective or. efficient. The idea of 
"conscience" seems to be extrinsic to technology and intrinsic to 
morality. Education in. technology is primarily a : mat ter of cultivat- 
ing competence, and education in' morality a matter, of cultivating con- 
science. How, then, can it -make any sense to speak of forming a 
technical conscience? 

The distinction is too sharply drawn. It. is an open question 
whether and to what extent the moral life is amatter of skill. 
Aristotle thought it was to a high degree; Kant thought it was not. 

It is an open question. Conscience without competence is just as 
dangerous as competence without conscience. That is what makes the 
question of the seminar possible. It is not,, however, what makes 
the question important for American education. The importance of 
the question can be seen under three inter-related headings : (1) 

The changing function of schooling in America, (2) The instrumental 
demands on action in schools and urban centers, and (3) The result- 
ing tension created in the American moral tradition. 



1. The Changing Function of. Schooling 

Mass education in American society has come to mean mass school- 
ing c It did not always have that meaning. It .did not have that 
meaning for Jefferson nor. for the generation of. Horace Mann, nor did 
it have that meaning even in the initial encounter of American society 
with its ethnic minorities. 1 Heretofore, education, though advanced 
in the school, was primarily continued and sustained in the home, the 
polity, and through participation in the economy.. It was possible to 
take this view because adult roles were accessible to those with com- 
mon or elementary education and personal identity could be secured 
through some vocation without substantial prerequisites in the form of 
schooling. Schooling was deemed essential for. the formation of an in- 
formed electorate and for security against the divisions of ethnic 
pluralism. 



Now we have a new set of social conditions and the result is a 
new social function for schools and schooling. We are becoming a 



See Lawrence Cremin, The Genius of American Education (Random 
House, New York), p. 6. 
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technological, urban,- corporate .and highly organized A society as op- 
posed to an earlier industrial,., rural', individualis-tie society . The 
adult social roles in the economy and the poli&y ^are- almost uni- 
versally believed to require heavy prerequisites in the. form of school- 
ing. The requirements for increased .schoolings areL frequently more 

symbolic than functional., but. they' are real,; nonetheless. For example, 
not long ago, Governor Rockefeller vetoed act of the New York legis- 
lature which would require: a college degree, as-a prerequisite for cer-r 
tif ication as a mortician in New York State.* Had -he allowed the act 
to become law, then- access to the position of. mortician, in New York 
State would have been -unavailable to anyone except through schooling. 
Again, it was at one time possible for a farmer to "read law" under 
an attorney and through examinations gain admission to the Bar. 

Abraham Lincoln did not have a law degree. He read law as a clerk. 

This path for entrance into the profession is now virtually closed. 
"Reading law" now takes the form of schooling undertaken in pursuit 
of a law degree. Law clerks are a virtually vanishing breed; and 
where they do exist, most notably in the Supreme Court offices, they 
must have a law degree. Not even by joining the Army can one avoid 
the necessity for schooling. 

The result is that as schooling becomes an increasingly neces- 
sary prerequisite for ever more positions in adult American society, 
the function of the schools becomes transformed. We began with a 
belief in mass education as essential for the formation of a demo- 
cratic society and an informed electorate. We then learned to equate 
the need for mass education with the demand for mass schooling, and 
in the process we have transformed the schools into the primary 
agency for certifying, sorting and selecting people for positions 
in the economy, the polity, and the military institutions of American 

society. 

The impact of this movement is most easily seen in higher edu- 
cation where the functions of certification and selection are quite 
properly dominant. The most fundamental functional observation that 
can be made. about colleges and universities — but also about the 
lower schools — is not that they are institutions of teaching ^and re- 
search, but that they award degrees, diplomas and certificates of 
various sorts. Without this function, certain other institutional ar- 
rangements would be unnecessary. There would be no need for grades, 
examinations, registrars, records or course prerequisites. We could 
dispense with the programmatic aspects of organization into colleges, 
schools, divisions, and departments. In short, separate from the 
function of . certification and selection, a college or university^ 
would truly resemble a teaching and research center. But certifica- 
tion and selection is the legal function of a college. The point is ^ 
not that this is an unimportant function, but rather that whereas this 
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social function used to be performed in other ways, it is now done 
primarily through schools, and certification and selection has con- 
sequently become a primary function of schools. 



a. Implications : Teaching 



The effects of this transformation in the purposes of school- 
ing are felt in many subtle ways „ In the first place, consider how 
the emphasis on the purpose of certification influences the conduct, 
indeed, the very conception of teaching „ We would expect the acti- 
vity of teaching to become focused primarily on its results. What 
counts is the outcome, the consequence. The tendency then is to view 
teaching and to assess its excellence in terms of its product. The 
same would be said of the school itself. It, too, is to be evaluated 
in relation to the excellence of its product. 

The perspective, in fact, permeates the entire language with 
which we examine the conduct of teaching. It gets to be viewed as a 
practical skill in "making something" or "making something happen." 
Indeed, there may be an almost irresistible tendency for teachers to 
insist on a "process-product" appraisal of their teaching in order 
to escape the possibility that their efforts may lack some deter- 
minable consequences. Under the aegis of the demand for certifica- 
tion, teaching gets to be viewed as a productive enterprise, and the 
school as a productive institution. It would be important to examine 
the language, self-image, and self-defences of teachers to see whether 
this is really true and how, if it is true, it gets related to the 
transforming function of the school and schooling. It would be equal- 
ly important to contrast these studies with what is discoverable in 
other societies where the social function of schooling is different 
and the pervasive model of teaching is different. 

Consider a different view, the view that teaching and learning 
must be fun, must be aimed at fun and cannot be understood in rela- 
tion to their outcome. Consider an analogy. There is a jungle-gym 
in the yard. There it stands with its ladders and bars for climbing 
and its cross-pieces for swinging and jumping. There it exists 
whether or not there are any children to play in it. But it exists 
for play. It has its own structure. The object is to get the child 
into the structure to play. Language, too, has its structure, its 
logical operators, its functors and modals, its peculiar metaphors. 
This is so of the "language of the street," of the shoe-shine boy, 
and the "disadvantaged." The structure is already there. What is 
often lacking in the school is the recognition that it can be played 
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with, modified, and enjoyed. This enjoyment and play becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to develop in proportion as the function of 
the school becomes more heavily laden with the necessity for cer- 
tifying achievement in a particular standard of linguistic usage. 

The focus must then fall on the outcome — standard good usage — 
rather than in the enjoyment of the language. Tfy&t may be the 
remote goal, but the immediate function of teaching is to introduce 
the child to the structure and properties of language so that he 
can enter it as something to enjoy. Learning understood in this 
way has its own immediate motivation and cannot be understood or 
controlled by the necessity of attaining some standard of certi- 
fication. 

This was a fundamental insight of Dewey’s and is the element 
of truth in the idea of the play-school. That idea, of course, can 
be cheapened. The principle of the play-school was seldom extended 
beyond the elementary level because play was not rightly seen as 
having its own intrinsic discipline and the academic disciplines 
were not seen as having their own intrinsic elements of play. The 
fundamental point, however, is that when the social function of the 
school becomes certification and selection, then the whole language 
of teaching and the behavior of teachers becomes transformed from 
the language of and behavior of play, fun, and appreciation, to the 
language and behavior of working, making, and producing. 



b . Implications : The role of guidanc e: 



As certification and selection become the primary function of 
schooling, then certain social roles in the schools will be given 
weight out of proportion to what would otherwise be expected. As 
McClellan and Komisar have pointed out/ schooling has increasingly 
taken on the character of a contest, a contest whose rewards are 
substantial, visible and tangible. It becomes a deadly serious game. 
As a consequence, as in any contest where success is of such enormous 
importance, it becomes necessary to make increasingly precise dis- 
criminations between different levels of success or else give up any 
pretense that different rankings in any way reflect considerations of 
justice. In the context of schooling, that means testing, and testing 



2 See Dewey’s discussion Education and Experience , Chapt. II. 

3 James E. McClellan and Paul Komisar, "Educational Innovations: . 

Social Evolution or Social Revolution,” Temple University Alumni 
Review , Fall 1965, pp. 26-29. 
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with increasing powers of discrimination. As the selecting and 
sorting function of schooling becomes more important, as it surely 
will, then the school will increasingly require technically com- 
petent professionals to carry out its main tasks. The strategic 
person in the school will become not the teacher but the guidance 
counselor. 

It is crucial to understand the power and status of the guid- 
ance counselor and the conflicts and tensions generated in the 
social system by his professional training as over against his chang- 
ing social role. He is a man who has certain technical knowledge 
not shared by other members of the school staff. He knows about 
internal and external testing programs, about means, norms, standard 
deviations, and diagnostic tests. He is the keeper of records. He 
knows about applying to colleges, entrance exams, advanced placement 
and all the rest. These are not matters of primary importance in 
the day to day tasks of the school, but they are of extraordinary im- 
portance to the certifying and sorting tasks. 

The training of the guidance counselor, however, places a great- 
er weight on the clinical and therapeutic task of counseling than on 
the quite different function of guidance. The transforming social 
function of the school, however, makes it incumbent upon him to focus 
on the quite different task of guidance, selection and sorting. The 
logistical problem of getting the right student together with the 
right teacher at the right time and the right financial assistance 
to the right student for the right college, are technical problems 
which require a high level of professional competence, and a well 
developed program of public relations; and these functions, of such 
enormous importance, conflict with the therapeutic and clinical focus 
of the professional’s training. It constitutes a role conflict of 
great importance to study. 

As the function of the school is further transformed, other role 
conflicts are likely to emerge and require resolution. In the first 
place, as the technical competence of the guidance staff is more ap- 
parent, and it’s function more clearly differentiated, then we should 
expect the counselor to take on a kind of "priestly function." He 
becomes the possessor of certain skills and technical knowledge which 
set him apart from the rest of the staff and establish him in a quasi 
administrative position of enormous influence and increase the social 
distance between himself and the teaching faculty. This would pro- 
duce a new, elevated, and in many ways protected status in the social 
organization of the school. It is the familiar process of institu- 
tional specialization or differentiation of function. In the second 
place, it is quite clear that this same development cannot help but 
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make the guidance-counselor a primary spokesman for the school in 
its relations to parents, other schools, and the community in ge- 
neral.^ He must be expected to take on some of the functions pre- 
viously exercised by the principal. 

In short, the role of the guidance counselor is strategic to 
study because of its importance in reinforcing the tendency to 
couch the language of teaching, schools, and schooling increasingly 
in terms of output and product. Moreover, the changes of role and 
status which I have been describing are taking place in American 
schools. That in itself is strong evidence that the social func- 
tions of schools and schooling are in fact being transformed and 
that increasing emphasis is falling on the task of sorting, select- 
ing and certifying. Whether we like it or not, the tendency is 
strong and the evidence is convincing that the function of schooling 
in American society is not as it once was, to provide an informed 
electorate and a common culture. It is increasingly to shape the 
human resources of the nation to "fit" the economic and military re- 
quirements of the United States. 



2. The Instrumental Skills for Action in School and Society 



When the certification and selection functions of the school 
predominate, then "going to school" and graduating become deadly 
serious affairs. It becomes a matter of what one can get out of the 
teacher in the end. Then the successful student must learn to take 
the long view and it becomes especially important for him to view the 
school as a kind of con-game, the object of which is not the immediate 
pleasure of playing in the jungle gym, but rather to manipulate the 
system into granting the right stamp of approval, to get, in other 
words, the right out-come, to be certified as a "proper product." It 
would be important to study the school culture for the way it rewards 
the skills of the con- artist;. This may have much to do with the dif- 
ferential response of students to the school who come from different 
social and cultural backgrounds. Some children come with such skills 
already developed. Others come from backgrounds in which such be- 
havior is not normative. This differential adaptation may have much 
to do with the certification monopoly of the usual elementary and 
secondary "establishment" of schools as opposed to the more voluntary 
trade and vocational schools such as barber colleges and business 
schools. In the more voluntary trade schools we would expect the 



4 See Parsons’ notion of the "instrumental leader." 
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students to feel less strongly the "obligation" to graduate, and 
therefore we would expect failure to be experienced in a different 
way .5 



But what are the skills implicit in the con-game? In the first 
place, the con-artist tries to get what he wants by acting so as to 
reinforce the self-image of his victim. This frequently requires the 
adoption of a rather calculated mode of behavior. One must contrive 
to act the way one’s victim wishes one to act. It is helpful some- 
times in the con-game, for the artist to appear fumbling, inept, and 
in need of sage advice. In the school, the same process often re- 
quires one to appear quiescent, agreeable, and well disciplined, but 
in both cases what one learns is to play a certain role in a calcu- 
lated fashion. In the second place, the con-game stresses the capa- 
city not to take the overtly defined situation seriously. That is, 
the con-artist must act inept without being so; he must be able to 
elicit advice, appear to take it seriously and yet not do so. His 
activity, in short, is an interesting miriature of what we often call 
alienation. It involves a kind of detachment, a presentation of the 
self without that presentation actually being the definition of the 
self. This represents a high social skill, and it may be precisely 
this set of social skills which are peculiarly rewarded "when the 
school’s primary function is certification and selection.^ The de- 
velopment of these skills may be more important to academic success 
than many other factors of socio-economic status and mental ability. 

The acquisition of these social skills may in fact be a highly 
functional thing for life in modern America for the simple reason 
that we are becoming an urban society. What can we say about the 



5 This observation is contained in a report, as yet unpublished, of 
some research done by Professor Blanche Geer dealing with the 
"informal curriculum" of a business school, a barber college and 
the process of socialization into some professional roles in medi- 
cal institutions. See John Holt, How Children Fail , especially 
Chapt. II "Fear and Failure." 

6 See Parsons, The Social System , p. 94, the "double contingency 
problem" with respect to achievement. 

7 Note: If this hypothesis can be empirically sustained, it means 

that the kind of social character being formed through schooling 
does not fit the "other-directed" — "inner-directed" dichotomy 
of David Reisman. 
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phenomenal experience of people growing up in an urban, secular, 
highly organized society in which there is an attenuation of pri- 
mary associations There is one proposition which is clearly 
beyond question because it is virtually analytic. It is that urban 
society is filled with strangers. The second proposition is that 
in such a society the secondary, casual, fairly structured encount- 
ers between people gain in significance. Most of the people that we 
deal with are strangers. And yet in dealing with these strangers 
one must be feble to communicate efficiently and effectively, and 
that often means that one must present oneself as something that one 
really is not — — just a bit brighter, a bit more, competent, a bit 
more sophisticated than one really is. Moreover, in those dealings 
one must be content to let strangers remain strangers. The ideals 
of intimacy, of primary associations, of I-Thou relations tend to be 
restricted to a few friends and become irrelevant for large segments 
of urban life. Urban man is more profoundly public in his actions, 
and by the same token he can become more profoundly personal in the 
smaller sphere of his privacy.^ Under thpse conditions a premium 
is placed upon the efficiency of the actor and his capacity for a 
certain detachment, a healthy alienation from his activities, He 
must learn not to take them too seriously. In short, I wish to 
suggest that the high social skills of the con— artist may be in- 
dispensable in the urban setting of life. It may be precisely these 
skills which it is essential to develop in young people for life in 
modern American society. The school whose primary function is cer- 
tification and selection is well adapted to serve this purpose, and 
for that reason such a school is in a strong position in American 
society . 



8 one might argue that it is premature to speak of the attenuation 
of primary associations in the urban setting. There can be no 
doubt, however, that proportionately less of our time is spent 
in the presence of "primary others" in the urban setting. The 
more significant change, however, may be of a different sort, 
namely, that so vividly described in Jane Jacob’s The Life and 
Death of American Cities , especially Chapters 2-4. There she de- 
scribes an intricate set of interdependent "trust" relations in 
an urban neighborhood which are certainly -not j? rimary , but not 
quite secondary either, ^hey'are not relations of anonymity, 

_ at least. But "they" are public in nature. They are relations 
.neither between friends nor strangers, but between mere acquaint- 
ances. They are public only in the sense that publicity is 
opposed to "privacy." 

9 See Harvey Cox, The Secular City . It does not follow that he 
will be more profoundly personal in his relations. 
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3. 



Technology and the Moral Tradition 



It is clear, however, that this state of affairs is precisely 
what for years we have viewed with alarm and even condemnation. We 
are not accustomed to view with approval the calculated, contrived 
skills of the con-artist with their potential for deception. But 
deception is possible only when people are unequal in their skill. 
Consider the plays that were popular in America in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. They have, almost without exception, the 
same theme. The hero is the clear-headed, transparent, honest and 
sincere country boy who came to the city from up-state New York or 
down-state Illinois. There he was confronted with the calculating, 
scheming false city boy. He was a stranger and he was taken in. But 
in the end, it was always the clean, forthright, plain spoken, and 
sincere boy from the country who won out. Not even then was virtue 
its own reward. Its reward was rather the success of this world which 
always comes to the boy of virtue and honesty if he will but persevere. 

In our intellectual tradition, we have little on which to draw 
to celebrate the life of the city and endorse the kinds of social be- 
havior which it seems to require • ^ Whet was condemned as bad and 
corrupting in those plays may be exactly the kind of skills , exactly 
the conception of the moral agent which makes sense in the city. The 
transformation of America from a rural and agrarian to an urban and 
technological, manipulative society may reach so far as to carry with 
it a literal transformation of the very idea of a moral agent and of 
what it means to be a member in society. 

Throughout the history of western moral theory there have been 
three fundamental metaphors which have governed. There has been the 
idea of man the pilgrim, the searcher and creator of what is good. 

The idea is central in classical thought and in the utilitarians of 
the nineteenth century. The central question was "What is the good 
for man?" The second image has been the vision of man the law-giver, 

legislator to himself. The central moral question from this per 
spective was "What is right?" "What is lawful?" This is the funda- 
mental question in the theory of duty. The third metaphor' has had 
to do with the image of man the artist. The central moral question 
becomes not what is right or what is good, but what is fitting, 
what is appropriate. This is the central focus of the moral-sense 



10 p or this position thoroughly treated see Morton White, The Intel- 
lectuals Versus the City . For a more benign view of this point 
see The Exploding Metropolis by the editors of Fortune Magazine , 
esp. "Introduction" and Chapts. 1, 6; see also Jane Jacobs, op « 
cit. 
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school and is a strong element in the Greek conception of hamartia 
and of life as an art, a techne , or a skill. 

In the American experience the conception of the moral life has 
been powerfully shaped by the character of life in the New England 
town and the frontier. It has been an experience informed by reli- 
gious, specifically Puritan, ideas with their focus on duty as op- 
posed to prudence; and by a frontier experience which afforded the 
individual a considerable space to maneuver and permitted him a con- 
siderable panache. In short, the focus has been on the right and 
the good with relatively little emphasis on what is effective, pru- 
dent, practically wise and technically efficient. Yet in modern 
American society it is precisely these latter emphases which count. 
In the modern, urban, technically oriented, highly organized world, 
the initial moral question may not be what is right or good, but 
"what is happening?"!! What is happening to me, to my neighbor, 
and how , by what techne , can I do something about it? The moral 
agent becomes much more the public agent, the political agent. He 
has need of some rather special skills. He becomes the man who is 
able in effect to "read the signs of the times," to discern the oc- 
casions for action as they present themselves, to accurately pick 



This point has been elaborated, to the best of my knowledge, in 
only one contemporary work, Richard Neibuhr, The Responsible Self . 
Yet the point is of enormous, perhaps even over-riding, importance; 
for connected with the problem I am considering is a transforma- 
tion in the conception of the public and therefore of membership 
in the public. In T he Human Condition , Hannah Are.idt argues that 
the modern world has seen the disappearance of the public arena. 

But what public did she have in mind? It was the res publia or 
civitas of Cicero and the polis of Aristotle. That public was 
synonymous with a political body and membership in it meant one 
thing. But the public that Jane Jacobs speaks of is quite another 
thing. It is largely a matter of surveillance by members of an 
inter- related network of social roles and is not basically poli- 
tical. The public of whinh Dewey spoke so ambiguously in The 
Public and Its Problems is sometimes the public of Cicero, some* 
times that of Jane Jacobs and sometimes neither. Neibuhr’ s con- 
ception of the responsible self is based upon the ideas of George 
Herbert Mead and his is the first work in moral theory to take the 
idea of responsibility as the fundamental moral category in the 
sense of ability to respond in a public network JUi Jane Jacobs. 
In short, the significance of Neibuhr ’s work is that he interprets 
moral behavior in the context of a public in the modern sense and 
sees the moral agent as possessing a certain kind of civic skill. 
In other words, he s$es it as the development of a technical con- 
science. 
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and choose where it is best to act, through what means, and with 
what expected temporary gains and losses. This is a muqh closer 
wedding of prudence, political sense, or what Aristotle called 
phronesis , practical wisdom, than anything we have understood as 
moral action before. The moral agent in this sense has need of 
techne , social skill, and the needed skills are largely captured 
in the techniques of the con-artist. He must be a moral techno- 
logist. 

The trouble with the high social skills of the con-artist is 
neither that they are bad nor that they are inappropriate for 
American society. They are essential skills to develop in the pro- 
cess of socialization. However, one can and must possess these 
skills without being a thief. Having the one does not imply being 
the other. The difficulty is rather that they are simply skills. 

The ideas of effectiveness and efficiency of action are not moral 
concepts at all. They are technical concepts. The danger is that 
we shall develop technical competence without developing a techni- 
cal conscience. The skills of the con-artist are indispensable 
for urban America. The schools, partly because of their overwhelm- 
ing function of selection and sorting are successful in producing 
these skills. Yet i|t is precisely this technical social skill which 
the school develops in practice and repudiates in theory. This places 
a hopeless burden on teachers and young people, and it is fraught 
with danger for American life. No society, to the best of my know- 
ledge, has long survived with a technical ethic. The best example 
is Homeric society in which it could be said, "The qualities of a 
man are best displayed in ambush." This is the ultimate in the 
ethics of success. It is a view as Arthur Adkins has observed, most 
suitable to a society which cherishes the arts of war. ^ 

This then is the more profound sense in which there is a revo- 
lution in American education. It is a revolution in the very con- 
ception of the moral agent and of membership in society. The prob- 
lem is not simply the universal contrast between the real and the 
ideal. That contrast must always exist in every society. The prob- 
lem is not to overcome that distinction, but rather to make it intel- 
ligible. The problem is the ' formation of a technical conscience. 1^ 



12 The most outstanding work to deal with this matter is Arthur 
Adkins’ study of the transformation of Greek values from a feudal 
through an agrarian to a civic society. It is Merit and Responsi- 
bility (Oxford, 1962). 

13 

Parsons has developed a cogent hypothesis as to how this conscience 
is formed. See The Social System , pp. 207-217, especially p. 213. 
See also, Parsons and Shills, Toward a General Theory of Action , pp. 
60, 73-75, and The Social System , pp. 51-54 and 69-75 on the instru- 
mental action-orientation. 
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It is to interpret the human values of the American and Western 
tradition so that they can be formulated in technical terms. How, 
to be specific, do we educate to an understanding of service as a 
matter of technical competence? If we fail to do this , we shall 
have failed to communicate what it means to render service in the 
concrete life of the professions and the family, and in the poli- 
tical affairs of the conupunity • How, in short, can we utilize the 
social skills developed in the school to interpret the values of 
service, respect, and dignity which are so important a part of the 
American experience? Is it possible for moral education to be con- 
ducted as a matter of developing technical competence in the expres- 
sion of certain values? This then is the problem. 

Some of the questions raised here are appropriately studied 
from the perspective of anthropology, others need philosophical, 
sociological, historical, or even psychiatric examination. But 
they all relate to the problem of educating a technical conscience, 
formulating the traditional values of American society so that they 
can be learned, recognized and lived as ' technical problGlns. 



THE T HEORY OF CONSCIENCE; A NOTE ON METHOD 

The proposal submitted to the Office of Education was built around the 
concept of a "technical conscience," the idea of a conscience which combines 
"competence" with "conscience." In this position paper, I attempt to specify 
more carefully how this idea might be studied in order that we can begin to 
identify the theoretical problems more precisely and delimit the boundaries 
of some questions on which studies need to be conducted. 

In order to get at our problem as directly as possible, I shall simply 
formulate a kind of target about the subject and then consider how it 
might be possible to hit that target. Our aim ultimately is to find and 
formulate a heuris tically and pedagogically useful way of describing conscience 
and to do so in such a way that specific, useful and new empirical approaches 
might be formulated for the study of moral education. The aim, moreover, is 
to describe conscience, initially at least, in such a way that our description 
does not describe any particular kind of moral life. That is, the formula- 
tion of conscience is not something limited to people of a particular tradition, 
culture, "moral outlook," or set of values. Conscience can be framed in a 
variety of ways involving different valuations and different factual beliefs 
about the world. On the other hand, it is quite necessary to recognize that 
conscience may be expressed more adequately in one time or place than in 
another. That is to say, there is no reason to suppose a^ priori that moral 
conscience does not grew, even for mankind at large. It certainly is true 
that it changes in some sense. Consequently, a description of what conscience 
is cannot be a description of any p^ar^t^i^cu^ia^r kind of conscience. Still 
Conscience is the sort of thing which grows, changes and develops, certainly 
in the life of a given individual, and perhaps even in the history of any 
particular society. The limits of conscience} that is , the s c ope of the 
questions to which it relates, will undoubtedly be different in different 
societies. Moreover, the specific way in which conscience is expressed may, 
as I have suggested, be quite different as between a technological and an 
agrarian society, 

I wish, therefore, to consider as a matter of method. four concerns under 
which the nature of conscience might be studied. They are: 

1. The Form of Conscience 

2 . The Formation of Conscience 

3. The Scope of Conscience 

4. The Context of Conscience 

It can be seen, I think, that most of the observations I have made so 
far and most of the questions we shall want to consider can be made to fall 
under one or another of these four points. But let us examine each one 
individually to see exactly how that happens. 



] . The Form of Conscience 

Most of the questions of contemporary ethical theory fall under this 
heading. They have to do primarily with understanding the nature of 
morality as a structure. In that respect, most of modern ethical theory 
is Kantian. It is concerned with delineating the logical form of moral 
judgments, the logical canons of moral reason, or with mapping the 
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structural relations that exist between concepts that enter into moral 
thinking, I say that it is Kantian because as Singer has argued (Marcus 
George Singer, Generalization in Ethics ) and Hare also (R. M. Hare, Free - 
dom and Reason) , the principle of generalization is really a principle 
which underlies all cases of reason-giving behavior and is, in fact, a 
particular formulation of the Kantian categorical imperative. There can be 
no doubt, moreover, that contemporary ethical philosophy has been pre- 
occupied with the view of morality as rule guided; and what has been of 
interest is the structure or form of such rules rather than their particular 
content. In these respects, modern ethical theory has been Kantian in its 
focus and has been concerned primarily with the form of conscience. 

If we grant the possibility--and in view of the developments in 
philosophical ethics over the past sixty years there seems ho reason 
not to--that it is possible to investigate the form or structure of 
morality as such, then the problem, when we focus on moral education, 
is not to reject this approach as irrelevant, but rather to describe its 

limits and to consider how far it will take us in the study of other 

questions which may be pedagogically and heur istically of equal importance. 

This might be done if we were to take an attack somewhat as follows. If 
there is such a thing as the structure or form of morality wherever and 
whenever it is found (see Wm. Frankena, Ethics, Prentice-Hall foundations 
of philosophy series), then, adopting a useful metaphor, we might view morality 
as an institution. The idea is not new. Butler spoke frequently of the 
"moral institution of life." But the advantage of this view is that it 

allows us to focus on morality as a structure and to view moral education 

as the process of inducting the young into that institution. 

Institutions, after all, are structurally related roles. Thus, the 
institution of agriculture includes, among others, the roles of farmer 
and implement manufacturer. The institution of government includes, 
among other things, the structural relation between the roles of citizen 
and representative. The institutions of agriculture and government include 
much more than this, of course, but these examples may serve to illustrate 
what I have in mind by speaking of an institution as a structure. By 
viewing morality as an institution, it is then possible to place appropriate 
weight on the contemporary interest in the formal properties of the moral 
life and, at the same time, begin to set the appropriate limits to that 
interest. Morality is an institution, and moral education is the process 
of induction into that institution. The form of conscience and the 
formation of conscience are thus joined. 

Let us explore this idea a bit more. Consider the following passage. 

"If it makes anyone happy, as it apparently does, to reflect 
that everything, everywhere and everywhen, is organized in 
some fashion, so be it. That leaves us just where we were 
before, profoundly interested in discovering the objective 
differences between organization and disorganization, between 
order and chaos, and this difference is to be looked for, I 
think, in the fact that it takes a certain kind of structure 
and organization to house and embody certain kinds of signifi- 
cant contents ... .A chaotic society is one with a type of 
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organization which bars it from incorporating significant 
ideas and values, such as justice and freedom. The questions 
whether you are confronted by order or disorder, civilization 
or barbarism, have nothing to do with subjective preference. 

It is the question of the adequacy of a container to its 
contents , of a body to its soul. In short, institutional 
organization of any society is not the totality of its civiliza - 
tion . ... It is not enough to say that social structure performs 
certain functions in the sense in which the nerve ganglia of 
mollusks perform a function. No doubt they do; but that is not 
their distinctive trait. The new, utterly unique and momentous 
thing about the functions performed by social structures is that 
the individuals belonging to these institutions can become 
aware both of the social machinery and of the ends which it 
may serve, the significant contents and meanings for which the 
social machinery is but the vehicle." 

W. R. Dennes, C ivil izat ion , "The Idea of Civilization," 
George P. Adams, (U. of Calif. Press) pg. 57-58. 

Professor Adams marks a distinction between the structure of a 
civilization or society and its content, and presumably he would mark the 
same contrast in the case of a specific institution within, a society 
or civilization. He suggests, moreover, that certain kinds of social 
structures are ill-suited to contain certain kinds of contents. In 
this way he hopes to point to the possibility of delineating a 
difference between civilization as a generic concept and specific 
civilizations. He wishes to distinguish civilization from this or that 
particular civilization and to point to the possibility that there may 
be some contents which, if they were to pass out of existence in every 
civilization, would mean the passing of civilization itself. The argu- 
ment is strictly analogous to one that might be offered in an attempt to 
distinguish between morality as contrasted with this or that particular 
morality, or certain features of morality which, if they passed out of 
existence, would mean the passage of morality itself. 

But now if one were to extend Professor Adams 1 metaphor, one might 
suggest that the reason certain structures (i.e. certain civilizations 
structurally conceived) are able to contain certain contents and others 
are not able to is because of the structure of the content itself. 

Sometimes it can be made to fit, and sometimes it cannot. Thus he says, 

"A chaotic society is one with a type of organization which bars it from 
incorporating significant ideas and values, such as justice and freedom." 

But this may be true, because justice and freedom themselves possess a 
kind of structure which requires a certain kind of container. That is to 
say, "a chaotic society" is one whose social roles are dysfunctional with 
respect to the social roles required by the institutions of justice and 
freedom. In short, to speak of the values of justice and freedom as content 
of a social structure _i£ to speak of the creation of certain social roles 
and structural arrangements because they are the social roles of justice 
and freedom. 
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What Professor Adams refers to as the content of institutions may, 
therefore, be viewed as possessing a certain shape, organization or 
structure itself, and because such a content possesses such a shape 
or structure, it can be expressed^ l> 6> can exist only in certain kinds 
of institutions as its containers. When I speak of morality as an 
institution, or the moral institution of life, or the form of conscience, 

I mean to refer to just such a structure, and this is what gives it its 
character as an institution. Moral philosophy, insofar as it consists 
of ethical theory, is the attempt to describe or "give an account of" the 
structure of this institution, and moral education is the attempt to give 
conscience the form of morality by induction into that institution. 

In viewing morality in this light we are speaking of morality as 
opposed to amorality and not morality as opposed to immorality. It 
is only from within the moral institution of life that we can judge someone 
as immoral, some acts as morally wrong, or some things as morally bad or 
evil. But at the same time it must be recognized that in so viewing the 
institution of morality we are not implying that the structure of the 
institution is sufficient to specify, in every case , which things are to 
be judged morally bad, which morally wrong or which persons immoral. In 
short, when we speak of the moral institution, we are speaking again of 
a structure, and just for that reason alone, we must admit that the 
moral institution is compatible with a great many different beliefs about 
nature, history, religion, death and dozens of other matters all of which 
are well known for their influence upon the particular expressions of 
morality found in different societies or in the same society at different 

t ime s . 



It should be clear, in short, that by viewing morality in this way 
we are speaking of the form of conscience and not its content. On the 
other hand, suppose we consider what apparently seems to be the casej 
namely, that there are some "moral practices" which seem to be indispensable 
to the idea of morality itself. Such practices as promise-making and promise 
keeping, if in fact they are logically necessary to morality as such, tell 
us, then, that there are certain commands and performances which are 
a part of the form of conscience. And so, a consideration of the form of 
conscience by itself is perhaps not fruitless in telling us something 
about the content of conscience and the way in which it is formed. 

Notice, for example, that learning how to run the bases in baseball 
is not a simple thing. It involves learning that a great many other 
things-- that one runs counter-clockwise, that one must touch the bases, 
that one” may run safely only on certain occasions, and yet that one may 
run” anytime , etc. Learning how to run bases may be regarded as a skill. 

But, like any other skill, learning how to do it requires also learning a 
lot of rules. Similarly, learning how to make promises involves learning 
that a great many other things -- that some kinds of behavior count as saying 
"I~promise" and that certain other kinds of behavior do not, that one can 
be released from his promises in various ways, that one can be excused from 
keeping his promises in various ways, that one should not make promises he 
can't keep, etc. Learning how to make promises may be regarded as a 
skill or an accomplishment. We should be able to describe what the 
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constituent parts of. this skill are. That would turn out, then, to be a 
description of the structure of the practice of promise-keeping, just 
as an account of the constituent parts of the skill of base-running would 
turn out to be a description of the rules of baseball, or some of the rules 
of baseball. Suppose now that after careful analysis it turns out that 
learning how to run bases involves learning a great many matters of fact: 
What is a base? What counts as touching it? etc. Analogously, suppose 
that learning how to make promises (not keep them) involves learning a 
great many matters of fact, like "What things can I control in the 
future?" What kinds of desires (propensities, dispositions, etc.) do 
other people have?" "How are they likely to behave?" and so forth. Then 
it might turn out that learning how to make promises may not be anything 
in addition to learning some matters of fact. If that were to turn out 
to be the case, then by looking at the form of conscience I would also 
discover a great many things about the process by which conscience is 

formed. 

Note: (1) Learning how to make a promise is distinguishable from 

learning how to utter the words "I promise." But it is 
not distinguishable from learning how those words function 
in a practice of promise making and promise keeping. 

(2) Learning how those words function in a certain moral 
practice is inseparable from learning a great many facts 
about the world I live in, how it works and how to make 
predictions . ( 3 ) Does it not follow that learning soni6 

moral duties is inextricably tied up with simply learning how 
things work? 

Still, the point I want to stress is that a study of the form of 
conscience should yield a description of conscience wherever and whenever 
it occurs, and that pursuit is not entirely unrelated to many practical 
pedagogical concerns we have. Still, it is not enough. 



2. The Formation of Conscience 

When we ask about the formation of conscience rather than about its 
form, it seems, on the surface at least, that we are asking a question 
about a process. That is, the question here seems to be "By what 
procedure or process does a person learn to ( learn how to) take a role 
in the moral institution?" It seems, in short, that the question, 
having to do with the nature of a .process, must therefore require a 
genetic answer. It seems to require an answer of the form ''These 
are the steps by which it comes about that..." And yet, initially 
at least, I do not mean to be asking a question that can receive a genetic 
answer when I ask about the formation of conscience. A genetic discussion 
of the formation of conscience would, I think, necessarily have to be 
framed in sociological and psychological terms. Yet, I want to frame it, 
initially at least, in logical terms instead. 
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It may be useful here to return to a distinction which was popular 
in medieval philosophy--a distinction between the order of being and the 
order of learning. The distinction has its roots in Aristotle. He says, 

"....For learning proceeds ... through that which is less 

knowable by nature to that which is more knowable; and 

just as in conduct our task is to start from what is good 

for each and make what is without qualification good good 

for each, so it is our task to start from what is more knowable to 

oneself and make what is knowable by nature knowable to oneself. 

Now what is knowable and primary for particular sets of people is 
often knowable to a very small extent, and has' little or nothing of 
reality. But yet one must start from that which is barely knowable but 
knowable to oneself, and try to know what is knowable without 
qualification, passing, as has been said, by way of those very 
things which one does know." 1029b 

Put in another way, we can say that the simplest things may be the 
last to be learned. The order in which we learn things is not necessarily 
the logical, order in which they must be understood. What is logically first 
(logically most fundamental) may be last in the order of learning. First 
principles of knowledge may be the last in the order in which we learn 
things, yet they remain first nonetheless. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that there is a connection 
between the order of learning and the order of being, a link between the 
sequence in which we learn something and the sequence in which they are 
logically related. For example, to learn the principle of generalization 
(that in giving reasons, like cases are to be treated alike) may be the last 
thing we come to learn in the actual process of learning 

about reason giving. Yet it may be first in logical order, or at any rate, 
among the logically most basic principles of reason-giving. We are tempted 
to say, then, that the principle of generalization is a "higher" principle, 
more abstract, more difficult, or more remote. And that is likely to 
incline us to suppose that it must be learned later as something in 
addition to learning how to give reasons in specific cases. But what I 
want to suggest is that it is not something that is learned in addition to 
learning to give reasons in specific cases. It is something which is learned 
at the same time as learning to give reasons in specific cases. To 
learn to give reasons in specific cases just does involve learning that 
like cases are to be treated alike. In a sense it is presupposed, 
implicit, or already latent in learning to give reasons in specific 
cases. So learning the principle of generalization is different from learning 
to formulate it. It is simply already involved in learning to give 
reasons in any number of specific cases. 

A further example or two may help to clarify how a concern with the 
formation of conscience can be framed as a question of logic and how, 
therefore, the formation of conscience is related to a study of the form 
of conscience. It would be useful to consider whether it is true that a 
child must learn how to tell lies in a sense in which he does not have 
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to learn how to tell the truth. Truth-telling, it can be argued, is 
logically prior to lying, and logically prior, moreover, in a peculiar 
sense of "prior" which would also make it temporally antecedent in the 
sequence of learning. The point is that learning to tell lies presupposes 
a capacity to use the language, and it is not logically possible to learn 
to use the language except in a context of truth-telling. I shall not 
develop the point, but it is an interesting illustration of how a study 
of the logical order of learning may have considerable bearing on the process 
of the formation of conscience. This point, sufficiently expanded 
(which is to say probably "illigitimately expanded") would yield a view 
of moral education strikingly like that found in Rousseau's Emile . 

Again, William Frankena has argued that the principle of utility as 
a basic moral principle (act so as to maximize the greatest amount of 
happiness --well being--for the greatest number of people) really con- 
ceals or presupposes two principles': a principle of distributive justice 

and what he calls the principle of benevolence, viz, maximize good and 
not evil. It seems to me that his argument is sound (see Frankena, 
op . c it . ) . But the interesting point to reflect on is the possibility 
that the principle of benevolence is simply part of what is learned in 
the process of learning any form of distinction between good and evil or 
between good and bad. That is to say, one would not be said to have learned 
a distinction between good and evil unless part of what he had learned 
was that one should do one and not the other. Hence, what Frankena takes 
to be logically prior in the structure of the moral institution may not 
be temporally prior in the process of forming conscience. 

These observations are, in some respects, rather startling for a 
curious historical reason. In the history of Western thought, philosophers 
have concerned themselves with a variety of epistemological questions. 

But the central preoccupation has been with the nature of knowledge and 
belief. They have paid relatively little attention to the concept of 
"learning." In moral philosophy, they have concerned themselves with the 
analysis of moral knowledge and much less with the question as to what is 
involved in learning moral concepts. But this latter question is amenable 
to the same kind of logical analysis as the former, and when that sort 
of analysis is undertaken what results is some attention to identifying 
what kinds of moral knowledge are logically antecedent to other kinds of 
moral knowledge. And that is a question which has to do directly with the 
formation of conscience. And so, when I ask how conscience is formed, 

I must be understood to be asking "In what kinds of activities is the 
form of conscience to be found latent and in what kinds of activities is 
it not to be found?" That is not, obviously, a question which can be 
answered genetically; yet it is one which carries us far in investigating 
the formation of conscience. 

So far I„ have been concerned with the study of the formation of 
conscience as a philosophical problem in the study of learning. There 
are, of course, any number of other ways in which the same problem 
can be examined. I shall only indicate what some of these might be. 

To begin with, the societal equivalent to the formation of conscience 
might be dealt with sociologically under the category of the process 
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of norma tion. That is to say, how does it happen that the laws or 
mores or accustomed ways of behaving in a society receive their authority 
to command? This is both a theoretical and an empirical question. It 
is, in fact, the question with which Durkheim was primarily concerned 
in his lectures on moral education, his work on method, and his famous 
investigation of suicide. Indeed, Durkheim' s lectures on moral education 
may be viewed in many respects as his most mature statement in which the 
first part is concerned with the form of conscience and the second part 
with the formation of conscience. In view of our concern with the concept 
of a "technical conscience," it is of more than passing interest, moreover, 
that Durkheim' s thinking leads him inevitably to a view in which morality 
is internally related to social role, technique in that role, and to 
professional and civic ethics. 

The formation of conscience can also be approached from the point 
of view of the theory of self-definition. The process of differentiating 
between self and other in the life-cycle of an individual and the way 
in which the social structure affords or inhibits this development is 
obviously of enormous sociological importance and of direct relevance to 
the formation of conscience. 

In dealing with the formation of cdnscience it would also be useful 
to consider such pre-empirical questions as the following. Are there 
some generalized stages in the formation of conscience extending on the 
one hand from the capacity for self-consciousness to the capacity to 
"take the role of the other" in an attitude of mutual trust allowing one 
to see the morally compelling demand to defend the rights of others? If 
so, what are the social conditions and the social "pay-offs" which must 
accompany the various stages in this process? In this connection, it might 
be useful to consider the "prisoners' dilemma" not as a theoretical problem 
in gaming, but as a psychological problem in the various stages of trust 
and social prediction. 



3. The Scope of Conscience 

The interesting feature of this aspect of our problem is that it 
begins to make concrete the relation between the formation of character 
and other kinds of development with which the schools are particularly 
concerned. The problem can best be formulated in a series of tightly 
related questions. What would it be like to encounter a conscience which 
sees everything in the world as within its jurisdiction? That is to say, 
problems of politics, engineering, economics and home decoration would, 
among others, all become framed in moral categories. Or conversely, what 
would it be like to encounter a conscience, the limits of which are so 
impoverished that virtually nothing is viewed as a matter for moral 
estimation? The theoretical question is a traditional one. Views on it 
extend from Durkheim' s idea that the moral and the social are virtually 
coextensive to Aristotle's rather ambivalent view to Plato's tendency, 
with the Puritans, to make the moral aspects of life the most dominant. 
The question is important for two reasons. In the first place, no theory 
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of moral education can be adequate if it does not distinguish between 
social and technical competence and moral conscience. Yet, in the second 
place, it is a central contention of this project that no theory of moral 
education can be adequate which does not connect the two. How to properly 
understand the scope of conscience is one of those great undecided questions 
in the moral tradition. To distinguish different possible answers is 
perhaps, in fact, to distinguish important character types. It is 
perhaps not possible to resolve the question, but it is possible, and 
enormously important to the theory of moral education, to clarify it and to 
consider carefully the ramifications of different answers for the formation 
of conscience. It is especially important to examine this problem if 
we are to clarify, in any measure, what it means to speak o£ a technical 
conscience. 

The Context of Conscience 

Let us suppose, for the moment, that conscience, wherever it occurs, 
has the same form. That may be granted. Yet it surely is not true 
that it is always and everywhere expressed in the same way or that 
it is mediated through the same symbolic manifestations. Conscience 
may be connected with magic, with rite and ritual, with science. The 
concept of the public, in relation to which conscience must be expressed, 
has gone through many permutations even within the limited resources of 
Western thought. Neither the res publica of Cicero nor the polis 
of Aristotle is the context within which conscience must be expressed in 
modern American cities. Nor do the national mythologies or theologies, 
in relation to which the moral conscience has expressed itself in the past, 
have obvious application in the modern world. All of these factors must 
have substantial impact on the ways in which conscience will be expressed 
in modern America and how it can be formed through the transmission of some 
appropriate body of mythology. In short, to study the context of 
conscience is to ask two essential questions about the specific content 
of conscience: (1) What are the peculiar conditions which the social order 

places on the way in which conscience is concretely expressed? and (2) 

What is the appropriate body of symbols through which conscience can be 
shaped and in relation to which expressions of conscience and be defended? 
Answers to these questions will surely be very different as between an 
agrarian society and an industrial one, between a work society and a 
leisure one, between a Western rational view of life and an Eastern 
aesthetic one. It is precisely at this point that one must ask, "What 
are the appropriate symbols and the evidences in action of a technical 
conscience?" And so we come full circle--from the form of conscience to 
its formation to its context and again to its format ion- -and that is the 
essential problem of moral education. 
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IV 



THE SEMINAR PAPERS, 



A. INTRODUCTION 



The actual papers employed as the basis for discussion are 
reproduced here. It should be stressed that they are included here 
in the form in which they were produced for the seminar. None of 
the participants regarded these efforts as the final formulation of 
what they are struggling to say. Each is undergoing continual re- 
vision and expansion as a result of the discussions held. In this 
brief introduction, we shall attempt simply to identify certain 
salient themes which emerged from the seminar and to indicate what 
would seem to be interesting points of contact between the social 
sciences represented among the participants and the philosophers 
who attacked the problem from the perspective of moral theory. 

1. The fundamental question asked in the initial essay of the 
seminar may be framed in various ways; It might be asked 
whether it is possible to understand moral education in a 
technological society as a special kind of technical edu- 
cation. Alternatively it might be asked to what extent our 
understanding of the formation of character can be construed 
as a task in developing a kind of technical skill or to what 
extent we can understand morality to be essentially a matter 
of prudence, to what extent a matter of knowledge and to 
what extent a matter of character formation, habit, or under- 
standing. Depending on how these questions are answered we 
shall arrive at different assessments as to what function 
the schools can serve in the transmission of moral ideas, 
moral ideals, or moral character. Moreover, depending on 
how these issues are met we shall get different understand- 
ings of the utility bf the ’ traditional moral theory of philoso 
phical ethics to the kind of moral understanding that is 

so fundamental in the field of education. Moral education 
will become more cognitive, more emotional, more oriented 
toward training or understanding depending upon how these 
issues are defined. 

2. The basic themes in the discussion of the seminar, there- 
fore, understandably took the form of attacking or defending 
the view that moral education might be adequately understood 
as a form of technical education. But in the process, some 
other central issues were approached. The best way to 
identify these issues will be to consider the dominant 
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features of each of the papers acl seriatum . 



a) Roy Bryce in his discussion made the most explicit at- 
tack upon the basic position papers. He focused on the 
pervasive dilemma of moral education as over against that 
education which structurally and institutionally is cal- 
culated to preserve the status-quo. 

Society, he argues, should "fit" man, even if this requires 
revolution — not necessarily an overthrow of the government, 
but "a significant reorientation of outlook and values and 
a radical reorganization of institutional and personal re- 
lationships to harmonize with such a reorientation"; rather 
than socializing man to "fit" society. It is not possible 
for everyone to attain success in American society and, 
thus, a radical look should be taken at the society, not 
only to see why success is a desirable aim. The revolutionary 
looks from a moral, not a technical point of view and from 
outside of the system and asks for a change of rather than 
a change within the system. 

According to Bryce, the aim of moral education should not 
be an adjustment to the status quo unless the status quo 
is a desirable state of affairs. It should not merely 
attempt to explain or explain away the discrepancy between 
the real and the ideal. Rather, moral education should 
contribute to the honorable realization of the ideal if 
it is realizable or, if not, moral education should work 
towards a more attainable ideal. 



Bryce applies these considerations to the question, "Is 
it possible for moral education to be conducted as a mat- 
ter of developing technical competence in the expression 
of certain values?" He suggests that a prior question is 
"Is a technical competence of conways morally good?" Con 
ways involve adjusting, manipulating and taking advantage 
of the status quo rather than controlling and changing 
it. Even though con ways might make success more possible 
in the present society and even though they might become 
legitimate, they are still immoral and inimical to man; 
for they involve fitting man to society, not society to 
man. Bryce, then, sees a close link between moral education 
and revolution. 



Although Bryce does not develop the argument, his paper 
implicitly contains a rather decisive attack on the moral 
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theory implicit in the original proposal paper. That 
argument would employ what among philosophers is known 
as the "open question" argument. In general the view 
might be taken that if it is possible to ask, assuming 
whatever set of con-ways happens to underlietthe : social 
life of the school, whether a competence in "con-ways" 
is morally good, then the mere possibility of asking 
that question would show that competence in the "con- 
ways" of the school, cannot in itself constitute the 
objective of moral education. Some argument along these 
lines, fully explored, would begin - to reveal in detail 
the limits to which moral conduct or moral character 
can be understood in technical terms. This in a real 
sense was the fundamental question of the seminar. 

b) McClellan attacks the issue from a different direction 
altogether. In his fable he sought the point of contact 
in education between the aim of development to produce a 
moral character on the one hand, and the basic demands 
of aesthetic education on the other. There is no doubt 
that McClellan’s emphasis remains on the formation of 
character as the fundamental focus for a theory of moral 
education as opposed to the inculcation of rules and 
habits. But his attack is especially revealing as to 
how the apparent cognitive emphases in moral teaching 
must be associated with the equally clear focus on edu- 
cating the feelings in the case of aesthetic education. 

The Moral Life as Art, he says, is concerned not with 
just doing the right action, but with doing it well, 
with style, with a sense of timing, with a sense of 
balance. Wholeness of art as art object is important. 

One cannot take away or add to a "beautiful" act. Ex- 
cess or defect destroys the goodness, beauty of the act 
as art. Thus, there is a stress on the Mean. 

McClellan - suggests that when talking about persons the 
distinction between truth, beauty, and right breaks 
down. When we describe a person as truthful, we mean 
to praise him for having a certain moral virtue. The 
righteousness of a person has to do with his "fine sen- 
sitivity for the appropriateness of actions, thus over- 
lapping a predicate the P use of which is in the category 
of beauty"^ (P use — the term is used evaluatively and 
and literally). 



# McClellan, James. "Framework for Thinking About Education in 
Values," p. 8. 
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As t e chno logical advances affect the nature of society, 
they bring about the need for a' different style of mo- 
rality. Just as certain types of paintings go "out of 
style" (are no longer considered beautiful) , certain 
types (styles) of moral behavior are no longer consid- 
ered appropriate in societies altered by technological 
changes. Perhaps, even certain kinds or styles of be- 
havior are no longer moral. 

Aesthetic tastes and practical reason as different ways 
of morally justifying behavior. McClellan points out 
that beauty predicates (and S predicates used for dis- 
tinctively aesthetic purposes) appear in judgments pre- 
faced by "I believe...," "I feel. ..," etc. He adds that 
"aesthetic judgments require personal defense in a way 
that scientific judgments clearly do not and moral judg- 
ments do not so obviously"-*-. He also distinguishes bet- 
ween an initial expression of preference (pre-critical 
judgment) and a more fundamental expression of prefer- 
ence (post -critical judgment); Both judgments are ex- 
pressions of aesthetic taste, but the latter comes after 
statements having to do with aesthetic criticism have 
been considered as justification for the "like it." 
Nevertheless, both judgments are expressions of feeling. 
The latter is not justified in a more fundamental sense 
than the former. 

Is there a sense of moral reason giving which is com- 
patible with aesthetic taste? Can one be considered a 
moral man if he does things because he feels , or— intuits 
that they are good, beautiful things to do and refuses 
to consider any "other" moral reasons which might justi- 
fy the act? He might be willing to defend his acts in 
a very personal way, but always does so in terms of "I 
just think that it was a beautiful thing to do." Is 
this principled behavior? 

Will one's view of moral theory be appropriate or inap- 
propriate depending on the social setting? What is the 
relationship between ethics and politics? The relation- 
ship between morality and politics — between moral 
reasoning and policy will have a bearing on <. ~ 

of moral education. 



McClellan, p. 611 



c) Stern’s paper , the next in the series, constitutes in 
some ways the most intimate connection between Bryce’s 
interest in the effects of social structure in moral 
education and McClellan’s interest in joining moral 
education to aesthetic training through the discipline 
of the feelings. Stern is intimately concerned on the 
one hand with the way that the structure of society in- 
fluences the mode of character developed. But he is 
equally focusing upon the processes of self-definition 
which emerge in connection with the social structure. 

He discusses his particular formulation of the famous 
"Prisoner’s Dilemma," but his interest in doing so is 
to reveal the structure of the kinds of interests and 
trust that must occur in the process of social-psycho- 
logical development if we are to expect a moral char- 
acter to. emerge from the education of man. The question 
is not directly attacked by him as to whether that kind 
of self -definition can be exhaustively expressed as a 
kind of technological education in the "ways of the 
world." But he does plainly have in mind the fact that 
some presuppositions concerning trust, the dependability 
of other individuals, and experience with their char- 
itable and altruistic interests is primary if we are 

to expect moral character to be developed. Of all the 
papers in the series, this one and Bryce’s come most 
directly to grips with the problem as to how moral char- 
acter can be expected to be formed through such formal 
institutions as schools. 

d) Pincoffs and Dietl , in their papers came most directly 
to grips with the relevance of the technical literature 
of moral theory to the rather special problems of moral 
education. Pincoffs especially discusses the relation 
between the cognitive elements in morality and the be- 
havioral or habitual. But both he and Dietl raise severe 
questions about the capacity of contemporary moral theory 
to contribute significantly to understanding the problems 
of moral education in contemporary American schools. 

Morality is not just right thinking, argues Pincoffs; . 
it also involves right doing. Since morality has to do 
with practical reason which is related to action, it is 
a matter of will, disposition, and habit as well as reason. 

It must be noted that morality is not mere habit. For as 
Peters points out, "Customary and obsessive behavior is 
not morality, for by ’moral’ we mean at least the intelligent 
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following of rules the point of which is understood."* 

Nor is morality the acting on the basis of one's spon- 
taneous inclinations or tastes. For a decision-act to 
be moral it must be done from duty, not merely in accord 
with duty; that is, it must be done because of a moral 
reason. Thus, "in assessing a man's moral character we 
must know that he is not merely acting as he has been 
told or trained to do, and that he gives the right kind 
of reasons for what he does. For example, it is quite 
conceivable that he should give merely prudential reasons 
for all of the actions that we would, not knowing; why he 
did them, have supposed done for moral reasons."** 

A theory of moral education, then, must focus on rational 
requirements plus behavior of results. Principles of 
moral reason-giving and matters of habit are not two in- 
dependent programs of moral education, but are two aspects 
of the same program. However, "if, in the sequence of 
human development, the inculcation of good non-reasoned 
behavioral habits may have to precede or accompany the 
development of good reasoning habits this should not be 
cause for surprise."^** 

The second issue for discussion is the. difference in 
moral theory between 'Good,' 'Right,' and 'Fitting.' As 
Green points out, this is the difference between value, 
duty, and skill: 

Throughout the history of western moral theory 
there have been three fundamental metaphors which 
have governed. There has been the idea of man 
. the pilgrim, the searcher and creator of what is 



% Peters, R. S. as quoted by William K. Frankena, "Toward a. Philosophy 
of Moral Education," in Philosophy and Education , ed. by Israel 
Scheffler (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1966), p. 233. 

** Pincoffs, Edmund L. , "Some Prolegomena To A Theory of Moral Educa- 
tion," pp. 103-104. 

HA Pincoffs, p. 104. 
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good; The idea, is central in classical thought 
• and. - in ‘ the utilitarians of ' the nineteenth century. 

The central question was ’’What is the good for. man?" 

The ' second image has been the vision. of man the 
law-giver^ the legislator to himself; The central 
moral question from this perspective was "What~is 
right?” "What is lawful?" ' This is the. fundamental 
question in the theory of duty.' The third meta- 
phor has to do with the image of man the artist. 

The central moral question becomes not what is right 
or what is good, but what is "fitting," what is ap- 
propriate. This is the central focus of the moral- 
sense school and is a strong ' element in the Greek 
conception of hamartia and of life as an art, a 
techne , or a skill. * 

We shall see that one’s theory as to which. of these con- 
cepts is most important will make a difference in what he 
sees the marks of the moral man to be and in what is taught. 

One’s view regarding ’good,’ ’right,’ and ’fitting’ will 
make a difference in his ethical position. He will adhere 
to virtue ethics, rule ethics, or moral competence as the 
model for ethics depending on his position regarding the 
above concepts. 

Virtue ethics focuses on the kind of a person one should 
be. It is concerned with excellence of character, the good 
for man. ' Pincoffs defines ’virtue’ as an "attributable dis- 
positional characteristic of which the speaker (the user of 
the term) justifiably approves. ' j ' } '°' s He is using justification 
simplistically , i.e., not simply referring, to the speaker’s 
or his. group's beliefs concerning justification. To say 
that a person has a given dispositional characteristic is 
to say that under • certain kinds of circumstances he is likely 
to behave in a certain way. To say that the disposition is 
attributable is to say that he would not have the disposi- 
tion were it not for his own attitudes , beliefs, and effort.) 
Pincoffs suggests that the minimum set of i( teachable 1 ) virtue 
for the moral man would include authenticity, sensitivity 
to suffering, dignity, tolerance and amenability to reason. 
This last virtue links virtue ethics with rule ethics^ that 
is, the moral man is disposed to act in certain ways on 
rational grounds . 



V 

Green, Thomas F, , "Some Aspects of Socialization. Through Formal Schooling 
Relating Primarily to Civic and Moral Education," p. 9. 

** Pincoffs, p. 17. 
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Rule ethics '-focuses on what one should do and on what 
grounds . The moral agent is seen in some. kind, of quandary 
and is concerned about what decision he should make. Rule 
ethical theory is concerned with the kind of reasons on 
which an agent may and may not act if he is to retain his 
status as a moral agent. It is also concerned with the 
justification of the reasons. 

Pincoffs sees rule ethics as a post-Kantian development. 
Moralists before Kant were concerned with the excellence 
of character; whereas, since Kant and especially in recent 
meta-ethical theory, moralists have been concerned with 
reason giving. 

Today we are undergoing another kind of shift in ethical 
theory. Traditionally a person’s (moral) behavior has 
been viewed as if it influenced a rather small number of 
people. The focus has been on the right and/or the good 
with relatively little emphasis on what is effective, pru- 
dent, practically wise and technically efficient. 

In the modern, urban, technically oriented, highly 
organized world, the initial moral question may not 
be what is right or good, but "what is happening?" 

What is happening to me, to my neighbor, and how , 
by what techne , can I do something about it? The 
moral agent becomes much more the public agent, the 
political agent. He has need of some rather special 
skills. He becomes the man who is able in effect 
to "read the signs of the times," to discern the 
occasions "for action-as ■"’they; present ^themselves , .to 
accurately pick and choose where it is best to act, 
through what means, and with what expected tempo- 
rary gains and losses. This is a much closer wed- 
ding of prudence, political sense, or what Aristotle 
called phronesis , practical wisdom, than anything we 
have understood as moral action before. The moral 
agent in this sense has need of techne , social 
skills .* 

This difference can be seen by viewing different types of 
people who embody one or another of these ethical views. For 
a person’s moral temperament is colored by his view of moral- 
ity. Durkheim pictures for us the first two moral theories: 



* Green, p. 15. 
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With some people, it is the sensitivity to the rule, 
a disposition for discipline that predominates. 

' They do their duty as they see it, completely and 
without hesitation, simply because it is their duty 
and without any particular appeal to their hearts . 

' These are the men of substantial intellect and 
strong will --Kant is an ideal example — but among 
whom the emotional faculties are much less developed 
than those of the intellect. As soon as reason 
speaks, they obey; but they hold their feelings at 
a distance. Thus, their bearing suggests, firmness 
and resolution and at the same time conveys a sense 
of coldness, severity, rigidity. The power of self- 
control is characteristic of them. This is why they 
do not go beyond their rights, do not trample on 
those of others. But they also have little capacity 
for those spontaneous impulses in which the individual 
gives or joyfully sacrifices himself. 

Other people are characterized not be self-control 
and a tendency to withdraw but by a love of spending 
themselves, by an outward expansiveness.. They love 
to attach, and devote themselves to others. These 
are the loving hearts, the ardent and generous souls. 
But their behavior, by contrast, is regulated only 
with difficulty.. If they are capable of great deeds, 
they find it hard to tie themselves down to the per- 
formance of mundane obligations. Their moral con- 
duct lacks, then, that consistent logic, that beauti- 
ful moral bearing of the former. One is less sure 
of these 'passionate men. For passions, even the 
most noble, blow successively hot and cold under, the 
influence of chance circumstances and in the most 
erratic ways.^ 

Still other men can be characterized by their technical com- 
petence. They comprehend with a clear-sightedness the great 
public issues. Theirs is the language of reason and the 
world of abstraction. They are not the loving souls who com- 
fort the suffering; rather they seek in an impersonal way to 
bring about the public welfare. They are involved in social 
action and ere not disposed to spend time .in acts of indi- 
vidual mercy. They are dispassionate, but have a political 
genius for discovering practical solutions to problems. They 



ft Durkheim* Emile, Moral Education , Trans, by E.. K. Wilson and H. 
Schnurer (New York: Free Press, 1961) pp. 99~100. 
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find their rich, deep human experiences in sharing corpo- 
rate enterprises. And if the public welfare demands, they 
will give up their private interests for the public inte- 
rest. 

Dietl is even more forthright than Pincoffs in his rejection 
of contemporary "rule ethics" as providing basic and useful 
insights into the problems of schooling. He argues expli- 
citly that the moral theorist too often views the moral 
agent only in the light of a "problem solver." They do not 
typically extend the preoccupation with ethics as rule- 
guided to observe the kinds of characteriological expres- 
sion of morality in different types of character. Durkheim, 
and the kinds of observations he makes in the passage just 
quoted, are not ordinarily central to contemporary discus- 
sions in moral theory. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of these last two papers 
was the beginning of an attempt to identify which issues in 
contemporary moral theory would be relevant to a theory of 
moral education and which ones would not. The following 
table is presented here as a fairly faithful representation 
of the types of issues touched upon in these two papers. 
Which issues in philosophical ethics are relevant to moral 
education and ‘which ‘are not? That is the question. 



Makes a Difference 

1. How practical judgments are 



Does Not Make a Difference 



handled. 

2. Questions of will and response. 



1. Whether value terms stand for 
properties or just have perfor- 
mative force. 



3. Uses of ’value.’ 



2. Freedom vs. determinism. 



4. Whether one sees morality" in 
terms of good, right, or 
fitting. 



3. Whether values are objective 
or subjective. 



5. Whether one sees himself only 
as a member of a body politic 
or as a member/agent . 



4. Whether the principle of bene- 
volence or the principle of 
justice is the most basic . 



6. Moral vs. prudential reasons. 



5. Whether an actual social con 
tract was ever signed. 



6. Whether or not "Why be moral?" 
is a confusion. 
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3. The Conclusion to which the participants arrived is perhaps 
not surprising, although it was unexpected by the partici- 
pants themselves and cannot be adequately displayed in these 
papers* It was simply that out of a meeting of persons from 
such diverse fields as sociology,- social-psychology and tech- 
nical philosophy there should emerge as much agreement on the 
essential issues which their different disciplines should be 
facing if they are to 'come to grips with the problems of 
moral education in a technologically oriented society. 
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IV. B. 



I: CRITIQUE 



Roy Simon-Bryce 



A WORD ON MORALITY 

Morality is identified much more readily as a philosophic concept than a 
sociological one. Yet historically speaking, morality has been an explicit 
concern of those who sociologists hold in highest esteem and consider among 
the pioneers and prominent minds in their field: Durkheim, who often is 

viewed as the father of modern, empirical sociology, saw morality as a prime 
prerequisite of every social order and asserted that the persistence of 
specific social orders required the practice and sharing of specific kinds 
of morality by their human population. The role of the school was to socia 
ize the populace according to that morality, inculcate such a morality in 
them, and then contribute to the persistence of the social order, as other 
institutions would do by exercising their perspective functional specializa- 
tions. (1961, pp. 1-14) 

The same social order--the division of labor— that Durkheim sought to 
defend and support was the same one that Marx (another scholar celebrated 
as a prominent sociologist) criticized and sought to destroy. While Durkheim 
was convinced that the division of labor was good; Marx was convinced that it 
was evil. Durkheim' s preoccupation was anomie , the breakdown of the moral 
order and the threat to society. Marx's preoccupation was alienation, the 
deceitfulness and destructiveness of a particular moral order to the individual 
man. While both were concerned with establishing a compatible and congruent 
relation between man and society, Durkheim chose to strengthen society and 
socialize man to 'fit' it, while Marx chose to revolutionize society to fit 
man. The ‘effort to reconcile man-society relationships is a classical ques- 
tion; the answer, whatever it may be, is always a moral issue. . Durkheim was 
a conservative restorer and protector of the old moral and social order; 

Marx was a radical proponent of a new moral-social order. 

The root problem of the seminar is expressed in the Green proposal as 
follows: 



"How, if at all is it possible to educate for the formation of a 
technical conscience?" Put in another way the question is, how, if at all, 
is it possible to educate according to the view that moral behavior and 
civic action are to be conceived primarily as technical affairs? 

"A manipulative approach to inter-personal and communal affairs may 
appear to be immoral, or at best amoral. It is not true that what is 
good right, or one f s duty in a moral sense, will be technically effective 
or efficient. The idea of 'conscience' seems to be extrinsic. to technol- 
ogy and intrinsic to morality. Education in technology is primarily a 
matter of cultivating competence and education in morality a matter of 
cultivating conscience. How then, can it make any sense to speak of 
forming a technical conscience?” (Thomas Green, 1966, p. 2) 
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If it makes sense is a question of logic. Then it is a legitimate 
concern of philosophy. However to be logical does not necessarily mean to be 
empirically real or morally good. Notwithstanding the basic role of logics in 
the process of sociological research and theory, it becomes at best a rather 
esoteric and usually latent subject matter of sociology, e.g. , sociological 
understanding of the logics of a given situation, event, processes, or type— 
the sociology of knowledge. "Empirical reality" on the other hand is a 
legitimate subject matter of the sciences, social or sociological sciences 
included. Thus, sociologists are committed to "the propensity and conse- 
quences of being" rather than the "making of sense." But, Berger reminds us, 
that reality as understood by sociologists is by nature plural and relative 
and thus always written within tacit quotation marks, i.e. "realities". 

Moral goodness may be the subject matter of philosophers and religionists, 
but it ought to be the preoccupation of all fields. Thus, Gouldner reminds 
sociologists that value- judgment and interest orientation is part of their ^ 
own "reality," and as such cannot be escaped and should not be denied or dis- 
owned. Thus, on the issue of morality both sociology and philosophy must be 
concerned, at least tacitly, with "the goodness of," but inasmuch as this 
exercise is to be considered sociological rather than philosophical, it must 
stress empirical issues over logical ones. Consequently, if we were to. raise 
the question from our professional as well as moral point of view, we would 
say; It is not true that what is technically efficient is necessarily morally 
right. However, it is neither true that what is technically efficient must 
be morally wrong. If the stress is on morality then the question is; How 
can a moral technical competence be feasible and efficient? What must be done 
to make our actions both efficient and moral? 



The specific purpose of the root question of the Green proposal is to 
stimulate discussion on the proper nature of education, moral education to be 
precise, and the role of the school in the promotion of that education. The 
rationale is that American society is a dynamic one which has undergone changes 
to the extent that what might have been considered proper as an end of educa- 
tion and the appropriate function of schooling at an earlier epoch are now 
obsolescent, if not obsolete. American society is now a highly technological, 
urban, corporate, and organized society, in which the end of education is 
certification and selection. Appropriate schooling is producing persons certified 
to assume certain roles expected or demanded by the present social order and 
to earn commensurate rewards for such fulfillments. Such a reorientation led 
to the emergence of new roles among professional educational personnel and 
lowering in the importance of traditional teaching in relation to these new 
roles, e.g., counseling and guidance. Such reorientation led to the redefin- 
ition of the behavioral requirements of students— graduation is now an obliga- 
tion rather than an option, teaching and studying is now working, making, 
producing rather than fun; and proper conduct is now a matter of outward 
conformity, deceptive role plays, calculating con ways, rather than self- 
expression. Even though such con ways represent alienation-purposeful 
disparaging of the relation between behavior and self — they are social skills 
that are important, or rather indispensable, to success in the present society. 
Thus even though con ways are taught inadvertently by the school their 
teaching represents a latent function inasmuch as it prepares or promotes 
among students an area of technical competence which is a requisite for success 
in present day American living. 



At present though, the prevailing Puritanistic morality or conscience 
of American society frowns upon con ways. To the extent that the school is 
representative and vulnerable to such a morality it too may officially 
frown upon whatever is perceived of as con ways and could not purposefully 
and overtly teach them once they are so defined. Consequently the school 
faces a dilemma: the competence "it develops in practice, it repudiates in 

theory" and that competence which is so claimed to be so indispensable to 
success in modern American society is found reprehensible by that very 
society. Nevertheless, inasmuch as such technical competence is inherently 
consequential of modern schooling procedures it is transmitted and rewarded. 

The danger is said to be not that it is transmitted but that such a technical 
competence is not accompanied by a corresponding technical conscience. Such 
questions were then raised: How can the human values of American and Western 

traditions be interpreted so that they can be formulated in technical terms? 

Is it possible for moral education to be conducted as a matter of developing 
technical competence in the expression of certain values? 

In our opinion to pursue a direct course in answering such questions is 
to run the risk of appearing to approve some of the basic issues which underlie 
the questions themselves, namely that the technical competence of con ways 
or con artistry is morally not bad; that it is essential or at least not 
unnecessary; and that it is effective or at least not dysfunctional. However, 
the fact is that such underlying issues or assumptions are debatable and should 
not be side stepped in any responsible and scholarly pursuit. Moreover, in 
terms of the professional exigencies of sociological research the debate 
cannot be restricted to logical-hypothetical argumentation when, in fact, the 
nature of the data or evidence is empirical nor can empirical treatment be 
avoided due to mere declaration of the argument as an amoral one. Furthermore, 
to those individuals who subscribe to the value-laden, interest-oriented, 
and relativistic conceptualization of human behavior, the claim of amorality 
cannot be accepted without some suspicion. 

In our case we accept the phenomenon of morality as a universal feature. 

We also concede that specific societies and often specific human groupings 
within or across societies have specific moral structures which .lay or may 
not be similar or may or may not share some communalities or compatibilities 
with the moral structure of other societies or social groupings. Even then, 
the idea that a position can be seen as moral-immoral only from within the 
system it belongs is begging the question; (Green, p. 86) it is playing with 
the absurd, running the risk of supporting some of the most hideous of human 
acts. Hitler and the atrocities of the SS were indeed immoral, but precisely 
from the view of outsiders and more so in the case of the Jewish victims 
rather than the Nazis. The killing of Martin Luther King and the enslavement, 
suppression and deceiving of his people is immoral from the viewpoint of the 
outisder, the black population, however, not from the white racists. Con- 
sequently, it becomes difficult, if not impossible, for us to consider a given 
philosophical posture regarding human action, whether in terms of its inten- 
tion or consequence, being amoral. 
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Inasmuch as the argumentation in the Green proposals is directed 
specifically to the United States, comments on its morality versus immorality 
is in order at least in terms of the morality of American society. America 
represents a complex society and there are, of course, different or varying 
moral structures. Inasmuch as reference is made in the proposals, however, 
to more than one of these groupings, i.e. privileged and the disadvantaged, 
the moral assessment of the proposal, at least from the vantage point of one 
such grouping as an out-group, is quite in order. Moreover, morality, when 
seen in terms of the welfare of man (or men), transcends specific social 
groupings and special interests. 

Professionally and personally we take seriously the advice of Bendix: 

"...each social scientist should be personally conscious of the link 
between his research and the social and political and moral forces of his 
society. Such consciousness can only enhance the intellectual quality of 
his work. It should enter into his selection of research problems. This 
is usually interpreted as the need to make one's values explicit as they 
are involved in the specific problems under discussion. We should, however, 
recognize. .. it is more our major underlying assumptions that call for 
our explicit acknowledgement: our beliefs concerning the relation of 

knowledge and human power, the role of science in society, the position 
of the intellectual in the community ... these are among the problems we 
must clarify for ourselves." (Bendix, 1951) 

OUR OBJECTION TO A POINT OF VIEWING 

Given this ideological position, other constraints of our own intellectual- 
professional orientation, we object and feel responsible to point out what 
seems to characterize the position taken in the proposals, if we understand that 
position correctly. Even if we accept that this position represents a point 
of viewing rather than a point of view, the question of its meaning is to 
be pursued in terms of not what is merely being said but also why it is being 
said. 



"It would be important to study the school culture for the way it 
rewards the skills of the con-artist. This may have much to do with the 
differential response of students to the school who come from different 
social and cultural backgrounds. Some children come with such skills 
already developed. 

But what are the skills implicit in the con-game? In the first 
place, the con-artist tries to get what he wants by acting so as to 
reinforce the self-image of his victim. This frequently requires the 
adoption of a rather calculated mode of behavior. One must contrive to 
act the way one's victim wishes one to act. It is helpful sometimes in 
the con-game, for the artist to appear fumbling, inept, and in need of 
sage advice. In the school, the same process often requires one to 
appear quiescent, agreeable, and well disciplined, but in both cases what 
one learns is to play a certain role in a calculated fashion. In the 
second place, the con-game stresses the capacity not to take the overtly 



defined situation seriously. That is, the con-artist must act inept 
without being so; he must be able to elicit advice, appear to take 
it seriously and yet not do so. His activity, in short, is an interesting 
miniature of what we often call alienation. It involves a kind of 
detachment, a presentation of the self without that presentation 
actually being the definition of the self. This represents a high social 
skill, and it may be precisely this set of social skills which are 
peculiarly rewarded when the school's primary function is certification^^ 
and selection. The development of these skills may be more important tro 
academic success than many other factors of socio-economic status and 
mental ability. 

"Urban man is more profoundly public in his actions, and by the same 
token he can become more profoundly personal in the smaller sphere of 
his privacy. Under these conditions a premium is placed upon the efficiency 
of the actor and his capacity for a certain detachment, a healthy 
alienation from his activities. He must learn not to take them too 
seriously. In short, I wish to suggest that the high social skills of 
the con-artist may be indispensable in the urban setting of life. It 
may be precisely these skills which it is essential to develop in young 
people for life in modern American society. The school whose primary 
function is certification and selection is well adapted to serve this 
purpose, and for that reason such a school is in a strong position in 
American society." (Green, 1966, pp. 7-9) 

"The trouble with the high social skills of the con-artist is 
neither that they are bad nor that they are inappropriate for American 
society. They are essential skills to develop in the process of social- 
ization. However, one can and must possess these skills without being a 
thief. Having the one does not imply being the other. The difficulty 
is rather that they are simply skills. The ideas of effectiveness and 
efficiency of action are not moral concepts at all. They are technical 
concepts. The danger is that we shall develop technical competence without 
developing a technical conscience. The skills of the con-artist are 
indispensible for urban America. The schools, partly because of their 
overwhelming function of selection and sorting are successful in pro- 
ducing these skills. Yet it is precisely this technical social skill 
which the school develops in practice and repudiates in theory. This 
places a hopeless burden on teachers and ypung people, and it is 
fraught with danger for American life. No society, to the best of my 
knowledge, has long survived with a technical ethic. The best example 
is Homeric society in which it could be said, 'The qualities of a man 
are best displayed in ambush.' This is the ultimate in the ethics of 
success. It is a view, as Arthur Adkins has observed, most suitable to 
a society which cherishes the arts of war. 

"This then is the more profound sense in which there is a revolution 
in American education. It is a revolution in the very conception of the 
moral agent and of membership in society. The problem is not simply the 
universal contrast between the real and the ideal. That contrast must 
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always exist in every society. The problem is not to overcome that 
distinction, but rather to make it intelligible. The problem is the 
formation of a technical conscience. It is to interpret the human values 
of the American and Western tradition so that they can be formulated in 
technical terms. It is possible for moral education to be conducted as a 
matter of developing technical competence in the expression of certain 
values? This then is the problem." (Ibid., pp. 10-11) 

— In - summary^ con ways are constituted of two major aspects, calculated 

deception of others and calculated detachment of self. They represent skills 
which are essential to academic as well as to social success, not because they 
are 'good' (for, in fact, as skills they are 'amoral’) but because they are 
prudent, practical and effective. The danger is not the possession and prac- 
tice of these skills but the absence of a conscience, as we understand it, 
an ideology or cognitive moral consonance to support and regulate their 
possession and practice and to allow their overt transmission by the official 
and legitimate institutions of the society, inasmuch as such skills are 
necessary for success in those institutions and in society and to the extent 
that they are translatable into technical expressions of American values. 

If our understanding is correct we repeat the position is conservative, 
accommodating and incomplete, despite the obvious well meaning and intellectual 
energies which it represents. It is so because it reflects a desire not to 
change society but to adjust to the status quo , and shows no inclination to 
consider the change of status quo as possible, practical or desirous. Thus, 
it implies that con ways are so necessary and effective that they should be 
legitimized. Although it reflects an awareness of calculated deceit and 
calculated detachment as alienation, it proceeds to encourage their adoption 
not merely as ad hoc modus vivendi , but as an institutionalized and legitimate 
mode of living""and further seeks to make it more legitimate, palatable, 
diffused and permanent by way of an ideology or conscience. It would seem 
that to strive to facilitate adjustment in a society which demands alienation, 
deception and detachment is in itself an alienating, ad jus tive-accomodative 
posture, even if they were representative of or compatible with the traditional 
values of the society. 

We are quite aware that separated from its objective or consequences a 
skill becomes amoral, e.g., to know how to cause death is an amoral skill, 
and becomes immoral only when used against the defenseless, the innocent, etc. 

So, American western movies have not yet ceased to impress us that Indians 
were the villains--of fensive and guilty. Thus, when a supporting ideology is 
developed and integrated into the underlying rational-calculated nature of the 
bureaucratic structure of modern (American) society, the consciously executed 
social skills which follow or are favored by it cannot be seen as amoral, 
non- instrumental and without objective or consequence. To say that a given 
conscience and competence would make more possible success in the present 
society is not sufficient to claim their morality. Such claims cannot be 
made without asking the nature of the present society and the probable consequence 
of their legitimization and general transmission of such skills on Man and his 
later ability to reject or accept that society. How much must one pay to make 
it? What was it worth making it once you have paid the price? Is there not 
another way to make it? Can there not be another way to make it? 
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It has been cited that, "No society has long survived on a technical 
ethic," (Green, Thomas F., Section III, The Proposal Essay) and by ethic we 
understand that there is mutual understanding and agreement. However, no 
complex human society can long endure on con ways. The propensity of 
survival and development of a large, complex society based on institutionalized 
and legitimated con ways--as a technical conscience--is limited. Sociologically 
speaking con ways are in themselves indices of self or group assertion 
against a hostile, rigid, encroaching system and as such are healthy. But, 
they are nevertheless modes of adjusting, manipulating, taking advantage of 
rather than controlling, molding or changing society. Inasmuch as they are 
often illegitimate and thus covert there is limitation as to the complexity 
and duration of any social relations which are based upon them. Note, for 
example, the frailty of primary groups and leadership roles and the absence of 
large complicated self-interest oriented organizations among inmates and slaves. 
(Goffman, 1961; Bryce, 1968) In part the limitations may be a reflection of 
the subordinate or captive nature of the practicing populations. However, even 
cases where the population is relatively free, powerful and dominant con ways 
limit the development and endurance of social structure. Rebels, pirates, 
gangsters, gamblers and racketeers may in fact represent power relative to the 
population they prey upon. Their modes of exploitation and living may repre- 
sent con ways to the outsiders, and can gain no legitimacy nor moral sanction 
from such outsiders. These conditions are of little importance to the solidarity 
of the group. It may be observed that to the extent that the con ways constitute 
an internal ethic, that the propensity of complex, endurable relations diminish. 
The simple facts that everyone knows how to do them, (competence in conning), 
everyone does them, and everyone feels it not wrong to do them, are not 
sufficient for the perpetuation and progress of social order. Moreover, such 
conditions may be detrimental to the further development and endurance of 
a complex society. 

While consensus, shared expectations, and mutual understanding are 
necessary for complex society, they are not sufficient. For, when consensus 
and legitimization are supportive of the notion that "one does not take 
seriously what he is doing," then the complement or consequence can only be 
that "one must not be taken seriously in what he's doing." To be ruled by 
such an understanding is to threaten or deny the myth feeling of shared or 
mutual trust which is necessary for endurable, complex social structure 
and for the development of a feeling of safety, security and stability by 
the individual. The norm of truth telling as John Wilson calls it is a 
basic prerequisite for the endurance and development of complex human society, 
(1967, p. 103) It may be noticed that in cases in which such subversive or 
marginal groupings as rebels, pirates, slaves, gangsters, racketeers, etc,, have 
succeeded to become large-scale, enduring organizations, that their growth 
has been accompanied by the development of a code of ethics which tend to 
prohibit the use of "con ways" internally or which prescribe the extent and 
form in which they may be used among colleagues. Violations of this code 
often lead to severe punishment, expulsion or death in some cases, for such 
violations often are equated with treason or the sacrilegious breaking of 
vows or oaths, e.g., the Mafia is reported to execute members who prey on 
other members. Violence is appropriate and heroic against the North Viet- 
namese but inappropriate and criminal against white Americans. Non-violence is 
appropriate against white Americans but inappropriate and treasonable against 
the North Vietnamese. (Martin Luther King, 1967) 
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Therefore, to suggest that persons should learn to steal (and should 
steal) without becoming thieves and to use the metaphor of stealing in a 
baseball game as analogous of the process of learning the art of conning in 
school and society is to underestimate the detrimental potentiality of a 
competence and conscience based on detachment, deceit, and distrust. To 
begin with, human life and complex society are not "games"; the stakes are 
too high. In the real world, outside of those for whom baseball is work, 
livelihood or investment, stealing or not stealing a base or not allowing 
one to be stolen are not generally regarded as matters of serious consequence. 
Whenever they are, then baseball is not a game. 

In other words, to be able to steal and not be a thief is a matter of 
more than conscience. It also involves the issues of social definition of 
act and situation, and legitimization of action and role. To be able to 
steal and not be considered a thief is to ask that stealing be legitimized 
and that individuals internalize not only the skill but the new identity, 
value, sanction and morality of stealing as positive (at least not negative). 

Even though under such a situation stealing may not cjpause a problem of 
conscience, it still may not be morally good for the individual, nor functionally 
good for the society. In fact, to permit and teach to steal is to provide 
a basis for undercutting the mutual trust or myth of mutual trust which 
gives individuals the feeling of security in a social order. Moreover, it is 
questionable whether it is necessary to steal or to learn to steal in order to 
learn not to steal or to prevent one from being stolen. The moral duty is to 
teach what stealing is, that people steal, that people are stolen, and, of 
course, the relevant how's and why's. The moral duty is to teach not to 
steal , how not to be stolen, and how and why to build a system in which 
stealing is minimized or becomes unnecessary. 



ON AMERICAN VALUES 

If there is one thing that we are to learn from the problems — internal and 
ext,ernal-"that American Western society has been facing in the last decades 
it is that a morality and moral education based on pragmatism, competition 
and competence (even if necessary) are not sufficient to assure orderly growth 
and maximum contentment in a complex society. In fact, at some point they may 
become inimical to such interests. There is little doubt that the Protestant 
Ethic, Social Darwinism, a*i the concept of rugged individualism played responsible 
roles in the development of the United States to the most industrialized, 
capitalistic, and powerful country in the world. There is little doubt, 
however, that such a moral-ethical orientation has brought the country to a 
dangerous point of division between the successful versus the unsuccessful; 
the powerful-privileged sectors versus the powerless-underprivileged sectors; 
and a coalition of the elite and employed classes versus the masses of the 
poor, unemployed and under-employed. In addition, the visible minorities, 
though not necessarily the most recent immigrants, tend to concentrate in the 
lower categories of these dichotomies. We do not think that such distributions 
are accidental or mechanistic. However, rather than be preoccupied with 
explaining the cause of nature of the phenomenon, we are going to accept it 
as fact and dedicate our efforts to its correction. 
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The Green proposals belong to a genre of educational reform which is 
popular also among many intellectuals involved in pursuing the war on poverty 
and "cultural" deprivation. 1 choose to call it a pragmatic - liberal strategy 
and contend that it is conservative - accommodating on moral grounds and inaccurate 
and insufficient on empirical grounds. Basically this strategy is to make 
available and train the deprived minorities to use recognized effective means 
for attaining success (which presumably they do not know, do not practice^ 
or cannot do) in the society-as-is . In the language of the Green documents 
this can be referred to as the open transmission of tec hnical competence. 

However the Green position goes one step further and asks for the 
legitimization of the technical competence by way of a technical conscience, 
which would facilitate both the transmission and open practice of the 
technical competence by all segments of the society. In this sense it 
represents a more realistic view than the now common effort to be unselective 
in equipping the "deprived or disadvantaged"; it implies an awareness of the 
unlikelihood of such re-equipping efforts being successful without a moral 
commitment, guideline and framework. The position proposes that the major 
processes for effecting this legitimization are: (1) a retranslation of 

American values to 'fit' the presumed technical or behavioral demands of the 
present society and (2) the re-socialization of society so that it would not 
experience any difficulty or dissonance in practicing or transmitting such 
competence. Inasmuch as such competence includes con ways and that no 
condemnation or exception is made to them bothers us these latter skills 
may lose their illegitimate feature inasmuch as they will be shared and 
practiced openly by all, but certainly they will continue to be immoral and 
inimical to Man! 

A review of American history would seem to support the opinion that 
individual success has always been of the highest value in the American way 
of life. The constitution of success has varied in form and proportions, 
but largely it has been a matter of gaining prestige, power or privilege, 
having an image of personal achievement and maintaining all of these features. 
Emphasis, scrutiny and control tend to be directed more to the end of success 
than to the means utilized (or available) for attaining it. This fluid 
attitude toward means of attainment of success permits a variety of means, 
ranging from legitimate through illegitimate, for attaining success. Among 
these are a plethora of con ways--many on the twilight zone of immorality-- 
which are practiced subtly or covertly. The tendency to be subtle or 
covert when engaging in con ways is due in part to the fear of being 
recognized or openly identified as a practitioner of what, in fact, one 
is already practicing and having to pay social and other penalties meted 
out by the larger society (some of which could directly or indirectly threaten 
the image and base of success). The tendency to be covert and subtle is also 
accountable in terms of self-interest, individualism and success-competition 

a tion of the society, in which case it is rational to keep the exploited 
or potential rival or foe uninformed regarding the offensive-defensive 
tactics which are being used against him. 

The fact is all conscious, overt human behavior is subjected to at least 
one moral frame of reference and that frame as well as the social context of 
control tend to counter any tendency to be wanton in the use of con ways. 
Moreover, such a moral frame of reference, inasmuch as it is internalized 
by individuals, tends to create conflict not only in terms of how or how much 
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a specific con way is practiced but rather every time such a con way is 
practiced consciously. To be able to practice con ways without a feeling of 
guilt requires some amount of disenchantment with or detachment or immuniza- 
tion from the usual social-moral constraints. In other words, the absence of 
a supportive ideology constitutes a socio-psychological or internal control 
against wanton, blatant use of con ways. Given the limiting and alienating 
nature of con ways such control function is good and, in fact, serves as a 
code of ethics. What is bad morally, psychologically and socially is that 
a society demands and permits so much use of con ways. 

Sociologically speaking, however, the thing to do is not to emote about 
these social facts but to attend to them and their solutions as social or 
sociological problems of American society. This society is directed not by 
pragmatism or prudence alone, nor by purity alone, but a polemical confronta- 
tion of these two value sys tems--Protes tant ethics and Puritanism. Cleaver 
and others merely speak of the schizophrenic or sick nature of American society. 
Others speak merely of the double-standards which underlie or pervade the 
American way of life. The counterplay between these values makes it difficult 
to be successful without con ways of a sort, difficult to be overt in all 
strivings for success and difficult to practice con ways or to have succeeded 
by way of conning without developing a feeling of guilt. The irreconcilability 
of the (1) pleasures of having attained success and (2) the guilt or shame 
regarding how that success was attained constitute a basis for dissonance. Such 
dissonance becomes difficult to uphold or ignore for various reasons such 
as (1) the increasingly obvious disparity between those who enjoy success 
and those who do not and (2) the threat posed by those who are unsuccessful 
toward the continued or increased enjoyment of success by the successful. 

The position in the Green documents and which is tacit in other liberal- 
pragmatic strategies seems to be a concern with removing the dissonance. 

Perhaps, the more precise concern is one of removing dissonance among the 
successful and disparity between them and their less- successful victims. In 
various senses we may view the bothersome way in which this is proposed to 
be done as cte of attempting merely to "Catholicize" the Protestant ethics: 

(1) It represents a position of forgiving the fallen and giving them another 
chance at salvation; (2) it advocates the rout inization or ritualization of 
forgiveness and thus facilitates the repetition or continuation of sin, in 
much the sense that confession serves for many Catholics; (3) it allows 
for the practice of penance in the form of charity to the needy which serves 
not to liberal ; the latter from dependence but merely alleviate them from 
total misery and at the same time give credit to the chances of salvation 
to the donor in the form of grace or indulgences; and (4) it seeks to distinguish 
between venial and mortal con behavior, so that the former becomes tolerable, 
inasmuch as it is efficient and indispensable, even though basically it is 
still against the law of God. If this is in fact what the proposal is intended 
to do, then it is indeed conservative-accommodating. If it hopes to accomplish 
even this without strong opposition, it is unrealistic. The essence of the 
Protestant ethics is in fact the stress on hard work and success as a means to 
and indices of salvation, and individualism and competition are essential 
inasmuch as few will be saved. Moreover, on ideological as well as practical 
grounds there is no reason to believe that the faithful and the successful 
will fully acquiesce to suggestions of reopening the arena of competition 
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unless they are coerced, converted or consternated by some overpowering 
external forces. Finally, if the proposal is offered with an anticipation 
of opposition, then it is insufficient or incomplete, inasmuch as even selective, 
sophisticated socialization falls short of the requirement for solving the 
problems of disparity faced by American society. To begin with, the socializa- 
tion processes which would be required in this case would necessarily have 
to be of an intensive nature and must at least operate on two complementary 
levels--intensive secondary socialization of the unsuccessful-disenchanted 
and intensive re-socialization of the successful-faithful. Both of these 
are different from primary socialization inasmuch as they do not statt with 
a clean slate or tabula roga , (Berger) but rather are diverted to persons 
already socialized to the American way of life. 

We may take the black population of the United States as a prime example 
of the unsuccessful-disenchanted sector. The black population of the United 
States has long understood and accepted the American Dream and the Protestant 
ethics. Their history has been one of being deprived, first from the means 
of realizing the Dream and later, even after obtaining the means, from being 
prevented from attaining the ends of the Dream. That population can largely 
be said to be characterized by a plethora of con ways or technical competence 
on at least two levels. The lower segment is characterized by con ways and 
a conscience or apologia oriented toward survival rather than success as a 
consequence of frustration and deprivation. The middle and upper segments 
are increasingly sharing the same competence (and lack of conscience) of 
the middle and upper socio-economic sectors of the larger society. Given 
the disparity and frustration they have had in attempting to capitalize on their 
competence as others have done, it is likely that they would be doubtful 
or suspicious about any conscience which would attempt to make more palatable 
a non-effective competence. Perhaps the only segment of the Negro population 
which in fact would welcome such a conscience or ideology would be the pro- 
fessional or dedicated con-men, hustlers, etc., who may have already devised 
their own, and thus even now conceive of themselves as avant - garde and on top 
of the game . On the other hand, the black population sees these con-men 
as well as the larger white population succeeding by way of legitimate as 
well as devious means. Thus there is maybe a lingering faith in the American 
Dream among this larger black population as many may still be susceptible 
to the idea that their failure or frustrations are still due to personal 
incompetence, based on their observation of success by others. In general 
they will continue to look forward to an occasion in which they will in fact 
be properly trained and socialized for success and the dominant (white) 
segment will be socialized and trained to impart and reward such competence 
openly and without discrimination. Thus, we repeat the form of socialization 
to be carried out among the black population is one of secondary socialization 
or reinforcement, inasmuch as it is their disenchantment which must be 
overcome . 

It must be emphasized, though, that, in our opinion, the problem is not 
one of simple deprivation of competence on either the lower or middle-upper 
strata of the black population. This is the fallacy committed by those who 
subscribe to the idea of cultural deprivation of Negro and lower class people. 
(Clark) They both have no less competence than their non-black peers, even 
though we would concede that a redistribution so that more of them will 
enjoy the competence level of middle-upper stratum would be desirable within 
the present social order. The competence as well as the correlated conscience 
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or lack of consciGnce which they have are relatively consonant with another 
form of deprivation which has less to do with competence and more to do with 
power and opportunity in the society-as-is . Hence, more than reinforcing and 
upgrading socialization is required to resolve the problem. 

While the white segment is certainly not all representative of the 
successful and faithful element of the population, statistically it is 
probably that a large proportion of that segment has been successful and is 
faithful to the Dream. Some are conscious and convinced of the effectiveness 
of con ways as competence and are blatant in their use and approval of them. 
Others are less inclined to admit to moral marginality or personal practice 
even though they engage in or subscribe to their use. Others do not see 
acts of attaining success in terms of conning, even though in fact such acts 
may correspond to the definition used in this text, but relegate such a 
behavior to the lower, less fortunate segment of the society. Regardless, 
there is likely to be opposition to the complete sharing of competence with 
the less fortunate inasmuch as it is against their own self interest. Even 
when the new conscience would make it psychologically easier for them to 
continue to exploit the disadvantaged, they would resist its spreading 
downward on practical grounds inasmuch as it represents rivalry and success- 
ful defense from the bottom. 

The kind of re-socialization which would be required among them would 
be much in the order of conversion and consciousness. While on one hand it 
would make them more aware of the deviousness of their competence it would 
also legitimize this now-considered -devious means of attaining success, so 
that they would be able to executive these means in the open and feel compelled 
to teach and permit others to utilize such means openly in order to "share 
in success." However, given their group consciousness, self-interest and 
power, rather than capitulate it is likely that the successful-faithful 
segment will perhaps compromise if they must concede ground. That is to say 
that they will engage in charity or penance- -another but more sophisticated 
level of conning- -one so subtle that it escapes easy identification and so 
marginal that it does not elicit clear-cut resistance or punishment. 

A shared definition of act and role expectation is important to the 
proper coordination and complementation of roles of the two sectors. Xn both, 
the effectiveness of socialization, however, is dependent on corresponding 
structural cha nges of the soc ie ty itself . In that respect to merely call for 
Toe ialTzaTion" without structural change is insufficient or conservative. 

Moreover, to stress socialization without structural change is to merely 
postpone * and inadvertently precipitate a "spontaneous" structural change in 
the long-run. Anomie and anarchy often is the result of alienation and distrust. 
Above all, there is a moral as well as an organic incompatibility between a 
society explicitly committed toward equally shared success and satisfaction^ 
for all and a conscience or ideology which attempts to regulate or rationalize 
the fact that America is unwilling or unable to guarantee or provide this . 
equal sharing of success. All should have equal opportunity to attain this 
success and all those who can and do utilize the institutionalized means of 
attaining success should be rewarded with the appropriate ends of success, 
commensurate to the degree or nature of the means utilized without any other 
distinction. The primary task, therefore, is to explore the re-structuring 
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of American society and economy so that it may make possible its claims of 
equality and opportunity without the need to engage in deception and detach- 
ment or to suffer the 'fears' or 'hang-ups' of such engagements. If America 
cannot make good these claims, then the values, traditional orientation and. 
mythical claims should be discontinued and declared defunct. Moral education 
should not merely be an attempt to explain or explain away the discrepancy, 
between real and ideal, but rather to contribute to the honorable approaching 
of the ideal if it is in fact accessible. If it is not accessible, then the 
proper role of moral education is to expose the fraud and work towards a more 
honorably attainable ideal. 

The wide-scale advertisement and the sale of cigarettes should have been 
challenged from the days when children's textbooks were saying that tobacco 
consumption stunted growth and learning. Today we find strong evidence 
suggesting and a preoccupied audience inclining to believe that cigarette 
smoking relates positively to fatal diseases. Yet they are sold and advertised 
with little restriction. When the con game began is hard to tell. Perhaps 
it continues to persist. It is hard to tell. To translate the American values- 
Protestant ethics in particular--to explain away or legitimize . the continued 
sale and advertising of cigarettes is a matter of rationalization. Whether 
the rationalization is logical or for that matter true is of little importance 
to the victims and vendors of tobacco. Our concern though is for the victims 
and the traditionally victimized. The answer for those who are always being 
victimized cannot be rationalization. The issue cannot be whether the rationaliza 
tion can be proven logical. The morally sound and sanest position they can 
subscribe to entails pragmatism only to the extent that immorality is effectively 
stopped. This position can only be to stop the immorality-- the con-game 
playing--at once and at any cost. If cigarette smoking is bad (or is not 
good and believed to be bad) then the sale arid advertisement of cigarettes 
should be stopped. That profit-making, profiteers, and an economic structure 
will be threatened should not matter, particularly since the same competences 
and structures can be directed to an activity that is good: the society 

must "fit" man. The question is not one of technical conscience but one of 
moral technical competence-- that is, a technology or competence directed and 
determined within a moral, Man-oriented framework. 



c. framework for thinking about education in values 

by James E. McClellan, Jr. 



Part I 

A Philosophical Fable 



Once upon a time there was a civilization called, by accident The 
Occident. The Occident possessed a rich spiritual heritage rawn * 0 "!, 
regions of the planet but nourished most by its taproot in classics 
ranean cultures! Three fundamental (i.e., intrinsic, for themselves) values 
were pursued in The Occldent-Truth, Beauty, and Moral Goodness- The velig 
of the Occident, like all great religions, were strange vessels which accumulated, 
drop by drop, the golden flow of spiritual insight, always diluted and often 
poisoned by ancient superstitions or inverted reasoning. From time to time 
contaminated elements would precipitate and the mixture clear. Then it could 
be seen that the religions of the Occident did indeed articulate its major 
i . PnH Creator of all beauty, was praised when man created works of 
Irt UeS God? author of Nature’s law, was honored when man discovered and proved 
the* Truth! God gave to Occidental man both a moral law and the freedom to 
disobey it; thus God gave man a power which He did not possess until H 
be!!me man subject to temptation and sin and the object of his own free will. 
Gradually the parochialism was purified: just before the fina co apse o . 

the Occident and the death of God, men finally came to recognize the ecumenical 

character of its values and its religion. 

Philosophers of the Occident, like philosophers elsewhere if there really 
be such, were obsessed with the struggle for unity. If beauty is good, and 
truth good, and moral righteousness good, then surely, a philosopher m: ig 
sav there is The Good— of which each of these goods is a species, The Good 
ofVich man may receive a Vision, even if not a precise concept. Or perhaps 
each of these goods is not equally good; perhaps moral goodness is the only 
!^e good; beauty without moral goodness only appearance; and truth only a 
vanity. Or truth the only genuine value, or even beauty. 

Or it might be, so other arguments went, that man's soul is basically 
triDartite each of the values he pursues being appropriate to a certain par 
of his soul. Truth is thus the good of man's cognitive faculties, moral goodness 
the value of his will or conative faculty, beauty the good of his sensi 1 i y 
or emotive faculty. This philosophical move had the advantage of avoiding 
„ n , .potion of the nature of the Supreme Good, the Summum Bonum. Its 
disadvantage lay in Us patent falsity: man's soul is not tripartite but singular. 
Theologians and psychoanalysts of the Occident may have argued for or assumed 
ftriune image of the human psyche, but not even in the Occident (where many 
strange and wondersul beliefs were held) was any ordinary man nor serious 
philosopher ever convinced that he was three psychic entities miraculously 

united in one soul. 
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Just as unrestrained militarism and rapacious materialism were destroying 
Occidental civilization, its philosophers began to understand more clearly than 
ever before the nature of the problem, they were facing. (Thus confirming a 

teaching of a Late Occidental Philosopher: The owl of Minerva flies at sunset.) 

The central question was seen to be not that of establishing a value hierarchy 

as it would sound if worded: Which is the supreme good: Truth, or Beauty, or 

Moral Goodness? Nor a psychological question, as it would seem as: How do 

men, in fact, order and arrange these different values? _ Nor is it basically 

a theological or sociological question. It turns out, instead, to be £ 7 . 

(You may say "fundamentally," "finally," "really"-these are all adverbs which 
Occidental philosophers used as euphemisms for "as we prefer to treat it. ) 
a question of how certain predicates are ordered. Such philosophical discoveries 
do not save a civilization from self-destruction; they may assist a new 
civilization to rise from the ashes of the old. As the Occident declined, 1 s 
language corrupted and its values betrayed, its philosophy became a consciously 
created vestige to be followed by the next civilization to arise on the sands 
of time As education in values also becomes infected by "nostalgia for the 
future," it seeks to enlarge the range of potentiality rather than maximize 
any particular actuality, and such was the mood as the Occident disappeared. 



Part II 

Some Remarks on Value Predication 



Consider certain typical predicates by which we indicate that we re 



saying something about 


values : 




TRUTH 


BEAUTY 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 


true-false 


beautiful -ugly 


right -wrong 


(likely-un. . . ) 
(probable-im. . . ) 


engaging-boring 


obligatory-not ... 


warranted~un. . . 


well-formed - illr... 


(permitted-- 
(allowed-- •** 


assured-not . . . 


harmonious -dissonant 


just-un. . . 


certain-not . . . 


unif ied-not . . . 


noble-ig. . . 


valid-in. . . 


intelligible-un. . . 


wel 1- intent ioned-- ill - • • • 


consistent-in. . . 


in scale-out of ... 


other serving--self- . . . 
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TRUTH 



BEAUTY 



RIGHTEOUSNESS 



appropriately 

(etc., etc.) (etc., etc.) 

(drawn, orchestrated, 
narrated, etc.)... 
inappropriately. . . 

(etc., etc.) 



Now, for each class of predicates, let us ask for a use which meets two 
criteria: (i) The use must be clearly evaluative; i.e. it must be intended 

to rank or grade or classify something along some value dimension; and (ii) 
the use must be as literal; i.e. non-metaphorical, as we can find. Let us 
call such use, the P use of the predicate (for Philosophically Primary or 
Paradigmatic, if you will.) Then the P use of Truth predicates occurs in 
judgments ou assertions; i.e. someone's saying that such-and-such is (was, 
will be) the case. Thus we may employ a non-P use of, say, "probable to 
speak of a probable or improbable event , but that use can be explained by the 
P use; i.e. by the conditional that if someone had said that the designated 
event * would occur, then his assertion , ("such-and-such will occur") would have 
been (at that time, on the evidence available, etc.) probable or improbable. 
The P use of Beauty-predicates is in their application to works of art 
(given certain possibly contradictory theological doctrines, also to objects 
and events in nature). The P use of Righteousness predicates is in their 
application to human actions. 



The simple fact that the P uses of these predicates are different poses 
no philosophical problem, just as the simple fact that color predicates apply 
to physical objects and not to auditory sensations poses no particular philo- 
sophical problem. About value-predicates, however, no s imple statement is 
adequate. These predicates may be separated by P uses, but they won't stay 
apart very long: when philosophers or plain men move from talking about 

assertions, objects, or actions to talk about persons , these neatly divided 
classes of predicates begin to merge and blend. When we describe a person 
as truthful, we don't mean that, statistically speaking, his assertions are 
true in a proportion greater than the average man's; rather, we mean to praise 
him for having a certain moral virtue. Or when we intend to commend the 
Righteousness of a person by saying that he deals justly with his fellow 
man we usually mean that he has a fine sensitivity for the appropriateness 
of actions, thus overlapping a predicate the P use of which is in the category 
of Beauty. Typically when we praise a man for his Righteousness, we mean more 
than a comment on the morality of his actions; we mean also and equally that 
the assertions he makes about his own and others' actions are true, consistent, 
and relevant. Likewise, to commend a person's sensitivity to Beauty is, not 
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wholly but certainly in part, to comment on the Truth-values of his assertions 
about works of art or natural objects. 

While any of the predicates listed in the tri-partite classification scheme 
above might be applied, mutatis mutandis , to a person, there are other value 
predicates which take their most literal, paradigmatic use in talking about 
persons. Thus an assertion is true, but a person is truthful or honest. 

(We may say: "That's an honest answer," but we mean the kind of answer an 

honest man would give; it is simple enough to imagine the scene where the 
honest answer is, in fact, false.) A musical composition may have freshness 

and diversity, but a person, perhaps a composer, is spontaneous and free. A 
man might perform a just action by accident or by divine inspiration. But 
we praise the just man for the seriousness, the sincerity, the high moral 
purpose which suffuse not just one action but rather an integrated, unified 
life-as-a-whole . In precisely the same way, an artist may achieve a brilliant 
effect in his medium by luck or divine grace; but it is the dedicated person 
whose life represents a constant effort to rise above vulgarity whom we honor 
as the serious artist. 

Now the realm of value talk generally admits of the division indicated 
among T(ruth) predicates, B predicates, and R predicates. (It's analytic that 
if q is a T predicate then q has a P use and the P use of q is in judgments on 
assertions; similarly for B and R predicates.) But European languages also 
contain predicates that apply most literally to persons or selves. (Let us 
call those S predicates.); i.e., predicates the P use of which is to assert 
something about the value-quality of a person. Thus the stage is set for the 
first level dialectical tension in the philosophy of values, more specifically 
the philosophy of value education: So long as neither T, B, or R predicates 

can be defined completely without some reference to (partially independent) 
definitions of S predicates, then the relationships among these categories of 
predicates can be analyzed, explored, ref ined--with a^ consequent or accompanying 
refinement of the values themselves . Aristotle (the name of an early Occidental 
philosopher) saw that the expression "practice of virtue" could not be defined 
without referring to the practices of virtuous men. He also sensed, perhaps 
less clearly, that "virtuous man" could not be defined without going beyond 
the localized moral codes of his time and place. Thus our concepts of 
"virtuous man" and "practice of virtue" are enriched and refined by the dialecti- 
cal tension between the two. 

The conditions for this dialectic are fairly clear: there must be a 

beginning definition of T, B, and R predicates which is independent of S 
predicates. Such a beginning definition is ordinarily found in a code of 
naive realism. A statement is True if it is an accurate picture of reality; 
a work of art is Beautiful on the same criterion, and action is Right if it 
accords with the revealed Will of God or Natural Law or other "reality" of 
the world. Such a code is always both too restrictive and too lenient when 
it's applied to a person. Take the case of Beauty: it's easy to see 

(at least in retrospect) that a person be entitled to the designation "serious 
artist," even though his productions are not beautiful under the standards 
of the code, and another may be rightly denied that mark of high praise even 
though he accurately mirrored reality throughout a long lifetime. Then the 
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philosopher of art must do one of two things: either refine and clarify 

the criteria for applying B predicates, or else maintain that the serious 
artist has nothing to do with Beauty. The dialectic is fruitful and productive 
only so long as philosophers pursue the first option. (Precisely the same 
appraisal can be made of T and R predicates.) 

(It should be pointed out that no codes governing T, B, and R predicates 
can provide full definitions for S predicates. The deficiency is not in naive 
realism, as such, but in the logic of S predicates: they do not entail, ^ 

nor are they entailed by T, B, and R predicates. Thus the dialectic doesn t 
stop after naive realism has been transcended; it goes on so long as there 
are definitions of T, B, and R predicates at least partially independent 
of S predicates.) 

It is easy enough to see how this tension provides a promising ground 
for educational thought. Any society sets out to implant in its new members 
those codes which define its T, B, and R values. But a society's more acute 
and far-sighted educators realize that codes are not implanted in persons in 
the same sense (much less the same way) that corn is planted in earth. The 
codes are of no value whatever, except they become regulating principles in 
the lives of persons; hence S values, always in tension with codes, are also 
inherently educational goals. Yet these S values cannot be achieved except 
as educators succeed in making T, B, and R values live in persons. So codes 
are also important, though the educator can never be content merely to transmit 
the positive codes of his time and place. 

The next level of fruitful dialectic takes us within these codes themselves. 
So far we've ignored the possibility of conflict among T, B, and R values; 
but, of course, that possibility in the context of human life becomes the common 
experience of mankind. An act is not necessarily right because it procures 
a beautiful object or a truthful assertion, though promotion of beauty and 
truth is a right -making characteristic; i.e. to the extent that a possible 
action has that characteristic, it deserves consideration as a right act. 

Imagine agents of the CIA torturing a Vietnamese: the action produces, let us 

say, certain true assertions which would not have been forthcoming otherwise. 

Let* us also imagine that a very skilled cameraman records the event and later 
transforms it into a powerful, tragic film. That it produced truth and beauty 
counts for it, as it were; but any act of torture is still a monstrous crime. 

The action is less insane, but not less monstrous (perhaps it's more monstrous) 
than torturing someone just for the fun of it. 

The reconciliation of T, B, and R values, in principle, is the task of 
philosophy and theology. It is a task which must ultimately prove fruitless, 
for there simply is no principle by which these values may be rationally 
ordered or collapsed into one another. Though the womb ultimately prove 
fruitless, the attempt to engender life in it may be worthwhile on other 
grounds, witness "Ode to a Grecian Urn." 

The reconciliation of values, in practice , is the function of a political 
order. And with that thickening of the plot, two new and quite distinct 
dialectical tensions appear. The first of these is between the instrumental 
values of the political order and the intrinsic values (the T, B, and R 
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values) which it is supposed to serve. There is nothing more that need be 
said abo’ut the disaster which seems to accompany the final victory of poli- 
tical values over all others. If we don't all get killed in the disintegra- 
tion of this particular political system, there is hope for next time: the 

human spirit is a marvelously resilient non-substance, and the same material 
forces that brought us into being are still flowing in us as well as around us. 

But it is the second new tension which a political system inaugurates 
that deserves our attention here. Let a certain nagging suspicion be brought into 
the open: surely, you probably want to say, there is a fundamental difference 

between T values on one hand and B-and-R values on the other. Yes, you admit, 

T values are values; i.e. one can acknowledge that a man (e.g., Bertrand 
Russell) can devote his life to eliminating falsehoods from his thought and 
speech. Still and all, you may continue, the truth or probability of an 
assertion doesn't depend on its being a value to human beings; the assertion 
that there is a prime number greater than 7 7 is true (or false) whether anybody 
cares one way or another. But B values and R values, you believe, cannot 
even be considered or thought about apart from someone's actively valuing the 
beauty of some object or the rightness of some action. We can imagine, you 
say, a beautiful object which no one has ever seen, but we cannot explain what 
"beautiful" might mean in that assertion without invoking the conditional 
that if some suitably educated and equipped observer should see that object, 
he would value its beauty, etc. 

Now: at: that level , the distinction is clear enough, it is also of 

practical importance in education. For example, one can teach a child how 
to establish the truth of the proposition "There is a prime number greater 
that 7 7 . " in the full sense of "establish the truth of," whether the child has 
any regard whatever for prime number or even Truth itself. But one cannot 
teach a child to apprehend the Beauty of an object or the Rightness of an 
action without enlisting or arousing that child's care and concern. (If 
this last sentence does not seem analytically true to you, the deficiency 
lies in the verb "apprehend." In that case, please do substitute something 
stronger; e.g. "become fully cognizant." "Apprehend" is strong enough for 
me. ) 



But now the tension: care and concern lie closer to the seat of conduct 

than does belief. (This, again, is analytic: when I assert my belief 
that this country is headed directly toward war and Fascism, I am challenged 
to present reasons or evidence in the sense of recognizably true statements 
describing relevant political and military events. When I claim that I c are 
or that I am concerned about that eventuality, I am challenged to show that 
I've done or am doing something to prevent it.) Thus the pedagogical decision 
(even when made on Madison Avenue) to arouse care and concern in children 
is inherently a political decision. Thus the tension: at a given time and 

place aesthetic education and moral education are the means, perhaps necessary 
means, for arousing the kind and degree of care and concern essential to the 
preservation of that particular political order. But from a larger perspective, 
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the only justification for any political order is that it promote a balanced, 
harmonious social participation in intrinsic values which must include B 
values and R values. Thus value education is an end as well as a means. No 
educational theory can be regarded as even reasonably complete unless it 
contains an explicit account of the unique and intrinsic values to be achieved 
through value education. Equally incomplete would be a theory of education 
inattentive to the power of aesthetic education and moral education as instru- 
ments for arousing in children and youth care and concern for other things. 

The conduct of education will be affected in quite concrete ways by how the 
line is drawn between the instrumental and the intrinsic uses of value education. 

Again, this tension is of positive quality only so long as the integrity 
of both sides can be respected; i.e. so long as the political process (here 
used as a very general term to mean rule-directed way of resolving conflicts 
among genuine, existential values) insures that the rational claims of both 
sides will be heard and that decisions reached at one time will remain open 
for re-evaluation in light of new evidence and changing preferences. 

To recapitulate for a moment: we have noticed two continuing dialectical 

tensions in both the theory and practice of education for values. The first 
is between T, B, and R values on one hand and S values on the other. The 
second dialectical tension is between the instrumental and intrinsic values in 
education itself. The outwardly directed care and concern which can be awakened 
by literature and painting (perhaps by music, dancing, and other arts as well) 
are surely necessary personal attributes for anyone who would experience the 
value of truth, moral rightness, political due process or anything else. One 
can see immediately that these two tensions are related, but even more relevant 
for the purpose of this essay is to note that these tensions are fruitful and 
productive only if two existential, environmental conditions are satisfied. 

The first has already been mentioned: the codes which regulate the P use of 

T, B, and R predicates must have a generally accepted, albeit limited authority. 
Only when both general acceptance and limitation obtain can these codes come 
into fruitful tension with the P use of S predicates. The second is easily 
seen: the political order in which are reconciled the instrumental and intrinsic 

claims of education (here, especially, value education) must be itself 
subordinate to the values it purports to serve. Let it be acknowledged that 
a political order can legitimately use the instrumental power of education 
(especially aesthetic education) for the maintenance and enhancement of that 
political order itself; but any legitimate claim of a political order derives 
ultimately from something else; namely, the role of the political order in 
promoting harmonious development of T, B, R, and S values. 

Now, I will state quite simply and unabashedly that I believe both these 
conditions to be unsatisfied at the present time. It would be simple but 
fruitless to amass citations in support of this appraisal. I should prefer, 
instead, to address two questions directly to you, the reader, hoping that your 
answers will themselves incline you to share my belief: 

1. Think about the routine critical judgments you hear made about persons: 
"He is a genuine human being." Or "He is a beautiful person." 
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